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C OLOR lifts your product above competition, secures dominance, 
increases movement of goods and adds emphasis and interest to the balance of 
your campaign. 


In New Orleans The Times-Picayune now provides opportunity to inject 
the added sales punch of color in your advertising, daily and Sunday—one 
color and black daily, and four colors Sunday in The Times-Picayune color 
magazine. 


Reaching the largest and most responsive audience offered by any medium 
in its field, The Times-Picayune is the logical newspaper through which to sell 
the great New Orleans market. No other medium reaches so many respon- 
sible, able-to-buy families. No other medium or combination of mediums does 
an advertising job in New Orleans so effectively and economically as The 
Times-Picayune. 


Add color to an adequate schedule in New Orleans’ one big newspaper 
and draw extra sales dividends from this major Southern market. 


Sell the South’s Greatest Market Through the South’s Greatest Newspaper 


Member 100,000 Group of American Cities, Inc. 
Member Associated Press 
Representatives: CONE, ROTHENBURG and NOEE, Inc., New York, Chicago, St. Louis, Detroit, Kansas City, Des Moines, Atlanta. R. J. BIDWELL CO., 


San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle. 
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Chicago was founded in early days as a 
trading post and today, in the most modern 
sense, Chicago is still a trading post. Its 
service has always extended to meet the 
demands of progress. 


The Chicago Daily News was founded 
more than fifty years ago to reflect and in- 
spire this new and growing metropolis. 
It was dedicated to serve all Chicago by 
being counsel and companion to the con- 
structive and decent forces of this city. Its 
original idea, still a dominant policy, in- 
creases in importance as the years go by. 

For, from its inception to the present 
hour, Chicago and The Daily News have 
been serving the present and approaching 
the future—together! 


The clientele of The Daily News has been 
determined by the practice of definite con- 
structive policies over the whole period of 
its publication. As a result its clientele is 
the Chicago that embraces all the whole- 
some interests of a great cosmopolitan 
center. It is concerned in the widest range 


ETHER 


of human activities. The multitude of homes 
it serves is the cultural and business back- 
bone of Chicago’s life. 


The result of this intimate association is 
a relationship unique in the field of American 
newspapers. For just as The Daily News con- 
centrates its circulation in Chicago, so Chi- 
cago centers its confidence in The DailyNews. 


This confidence between city and news- 
paper is proved by the fact that six days a 
week The Daily News publishes more ad- 
vertising than any other Chicago daily 
newspaper. Consistently, year after year, 
it carries more department-store advertis- 
ing than any other Chicago newspaper, 
daily and Sunday combined. Its leadership 
in all sales efforts addressed primarily to 
the home is a recognized trade axiom in 
metropolitan Chicago. 


Advertisers who want to go somewhere 
with business in Chicago have learned by 
results that the selected 440,000 families 
who read The Daily News comprise 
Chicago’s most profitable market. 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


CHICAGO’S 


HOME 
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BY WALTER MANN 


The Public State of Mind 


“Advertising success, like publishing 
success, is largely a matter of understand- 
ing the Public State of Mind!”* Coming 
from True Story, the only women’s mag- 
azine to gain in August, 1931, over 
August, 1930, advertising, this pronounce- 
ment rings with the finality of authority. 

“Advertisers’’—it goes on to say—'‘have 
generally varied their conceptions of this 
state of mind by the various circulations 
of the magazines the public reads.” In 
other words, the average advertiser assumes 
that a dominance of circulation necessarily 
reflects the publication’s degree of ability 
to understand the public state of mind. 

This method is reasonable (you read), 
“but can a magazine’s approach to truly 
mirroring the public state of mind be meas- 
ured entirely by its circulation volume? 
A high selling price may have limited its 
logical readership (which is unquestion- 
ably the case with True Story). A bargain 
selling price may have pushed its, reader- 
ship beyond limits of real editorial appeal 
(a slightly illogical side-swipe in the gen- 
eral direction of five- and ten-cent mag- 
azines—illogical, for who would pay even 
a nickel for a magazine that he or she 
didn’t want?). 

“Must not a magazine’s success in truly 
mirroring the public state of mind—like 
the advertiser’s success—be measured by 
the amount of money the public pays for 
its choice?” (Like Senator Sorghum, here 
S. O. S. must stroke his chin and answer, 
“W-e-l-l—Yes and no!’’ For although the 
main point is unquestionably true, i. e., 
that the newsstand price of a magazine 
multiplied by the total circulation—if the 
subscription price is in keeping—should be 
an index of the way in which the mag- 
azine has caught the public fancy; it is 
also true that there are a number of other 
factors to be considered—such as, for in- 
stance, circulation methods, premiums, 
newsstand position piracy, etc.) 

Evidence that True Story has captured 
the state of mind of the so-called “wage- 
earners’ market” is offered in a series of 
researches. We learn that “The True Story 
radio hour has won the radio popularity 
contests in Cleveland, St. Louis and Pitts- 
burgh radio shows, Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany, in their survey, found True Story 
radio hour the most popular on the air. 
Cunningham Tube, in a program piece to 
their dealers, selected Mary and Bob as 
the most effective radio stars to hook up 
with the display. These are straws in 
the wind,” says the brochure, “indicating 
the great hold True Story has on the 
American public.” 

Next we see a bar chart picture of how 
forty-four magazines seem to avoid the 
so-called wage-earners’ market in favor of 
the clerical and executive markets, as com- 
pared with True Story’s marked preference 
for wage-earner readers! Next, a bar 
chart picture of the non-duplication of 
True Story with the “other women’s mag- 
azines,” as shown in the Curtis Publishing 


*The capitals are the publisher’s. 


Company A. N. A. study of three years 
ago. Next a corroboration of this absence 
of duplication taken from the Starch A. 
N. A. (A. A. A. A.) duplication study. 

And finally the reproduction of three 
pages reflecting that (obsolete?) period 
way back there before the Great War when 
the “literary attitude was a distinct and 
deliberate reflection of the state of mind 
of the limited group then interested in 
things cultural” as 
compared with the 
more modern re- 
flection of the 
new-found self-con- 
sciousness of the 
bricklayers, truck 
drivers, machinists 
and their wives who 
comprise the bulk 
of the readership of 
the now highly suc- 
cessful True Story. 
" The next ten 
Blank-Stoller, Inc. pages or so describe 
Walter Mann the public state of 

mind as mirrored 
by the letters to the editors of various 
departments, including those of home 
decoration and cookery. These pages thor- 
oughly substantiate True Story’s claim that 
there is a class of reader which constitutes 
the large bulk of society whose intimate 
personal problems are reflected but faintly 
by the magazines comprising the cultural 
group. They make excellent reading for 
advertisers and even more so for copy 
writers who from these excerpts may gain 
a clearer concept of one of the simpler 
strata in the public state of mind. Charts 
showing the high status of True Story 
as the regular editorial diet of shoppers 
for furniture, for foodstuffs, etc., are in- 
cluded in this section. 

Next comes a group of editorial and 
personal observations, which substantiate 
the views herein portrayed—an extremely 
graphic picture in figures which shows the 
dollars and cents in advertising received 
by True Story from 1919 to date—and the 
increase in circulation over the same 
period. 

And finally the most important news of 
all, a step in the direction of a more 
efficient use of advertising, i. e., the logical 
offer of the use of True Story’s editorial 
board (the same group who pick the stories 
which so accurately mirror the wage- 
earnet’s emotions in forthcoming issues) as 
critics of the advertising which might 
otherwise be written too culturally for the 
best effect on this market. 

This offer should be eagerly accepted by 
True Story advertisers (rumor has it that 
it has already been accepted by several). 
For if ever there was a fast-fading fallacy, 
it is that one which has been so carefully 
protected and nurtured in recent years by 
copy writers, that one piece of copy would 
do for all types of reader. Copy can and 
should be tailor-made—just as magazines 
are today—to fit certain types of thinkers. 
If that is the secret of True Story’s 
editorial appeal, it should be equally ap- 


plicable to the advertising in True Story, 
S. O. S. congratulates True Story on a 
new-old doubly sound idea and wishes the 
new copy service success. 


Sunday Tribune 
Women’s Section 


“During May and June,” says the Chi- 
cago Tribune in a recent mailing piece, 
“we conducted an investigation among 
1,020 women who read the Sunday 
Tribune regularly. Experienced field work. 
ers interviewed them in their homes, fre. 
quently spending half an hour discussing 
the various women’s articles and features 
of the Sunday Tribune. The group studied 
includes only the wives of substantial 
business and professional men who live 
in the better residential districts of Chicago 
and its suburbs. It represents a cross-sec. 
tion of the most desirable part of the 
advertiser's market. Asked if they read 
the Woman’s section regularly, 94.12 per 
cent of these 1,020 women reported they 
did. They follow closely the individual 
features on Paris fashions, cooking, beauty, 
home decoration, sewing and other activ- 
ities. The following table is a_ brief 
summary of the answers to questions per- 
taining to specific features in the Women's 
section of the Chicago Sunday Tribune—’ 

Per Cent 
Yes 

1. Do you read the Woman's 
Section of the Sunday Tribune?.. 94.12 

2. Do you read the articles about 
fashions from Paris by Bettina Bed- 


MOP ECC TR ORT Tee reer 84.17 
3. Do you read the articles on 
cooking by Meta Given? ........ 90.36 


4. Do you read the articles on 


beauty by Antoinette Donnelly?... 69.81 | 


5. Do you read the articles about 


furniture by Edith Weigle? ..... 67.26 
6. Do you read the poems each 
week written by Sara Moore?.... 39.04 


7. Do you read the serial stories? 24.09 
8. Do you read the articles about 
care and training of children by 


Gladys Huntington Bevans? ..... 54.08 
9. Do you read the articles on 
er re 47.50 


10. Do you read the articles by 
Doris Blake on Advice to the Love- 
WOEINS! tenets va euetes oxen ous totale, Aveeeres Sor ener 63.32 

Assuming that women read the Sunday 
Tribune in most of the homes to which it 
goes (and the percentage is undoubtedly 
a large one), fashion, foodstuff, cosmetics, 
furniture, et al., advertisers can learn some- 
thing of real value from this survey. And 
the Tribune department editors have doubt- 
less taken these findings pretty seriously. 
Evidently articles on needlework, poems 
from the pen of Sara Moore and serial 
stories might apparently be done away 
with—with no great loss to the reader 
interest. 


Thumbnail Reviews 


Rural Standards of Living. A selected 
bibliography containing references to books, 
pamphlets and periodicals, dealing with 
the rural standard of living. (Miscellaneous 
Publication No. 116) Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. Fifteen cents. 
Eighty-four pages. 


An Analysis of the Purchasing Power 0 
America’s Fourth Market. An analysis of 
the Detroit market classified by family 1 
come groups. Furnishes data on the com- 
parative markets for food, clothing, shelte! 
and other items. Detroit Free Press. Freé. 
Thirty pages. 
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Whats New 


q The editors urge every business 
head to study carefully the article 
in this issue by C. E. Knoeppel, and 
to consider the plan it sets forth for 
application to your own business. 
Undoubtedly more than 90 per cent 
of all manufacturing enterprises are 
faced with the problem of inadequate 
profits. With the right approach, 
SALES MANAGEMENT believes, knows, 
that many poor earnings statements 
could be improved in greater or less 
degree. 


q The plan suggested revolves about 
a series of staff meetings, or profit 
clinics, to be held in your own com- 
pany and built along definitely 
planned lines. Mr. Knoeppel will 
present a series of articles designed 
to guide these conferences according 
to methods which have been tested 
out by him in his work for private 
clients. 


q Further details are given with the 
article on page 342. Again, we urge 
you to begin immediately to apply 
the profit clinic plan to your own 
business. 


WwW 
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Agrees With Mr. Davey 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

We are in receipt of your August 22 issue 
and the article beginning on page 270 
(“How Should a President Talk to His 
Salesmen?’’) certainly hits the nail on the 
head. 

We are certain that you will receive a 
good many requests for reprints of this 
article and we would appreciate your put- 
ting us down for forty copies—C. S. 
Davis, Jr., secretary-treasurer, The William 
B. Pierce Company, Buffalo, New York. 
(If there is sufficient demand SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT will reprint this article——THE 
EDITORS. ) 


No Slight to Ice 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

Relative to your article in the August 8 
issue on refrigeration I was surprised to 
note you did not include any. reference or 
quotation from the ice industry itself. As 
a matter of fact, undoubtedly of which 
you are aware, the ice industry furnishes 
nearly 90 per cent of the total refrigeration 
requirements of the country, and notwith- 
standing the splendid strides made by me- 
chanical refrigeration, and the ice industry 
in their efforts to sell refrigeration to the 
nation, there is still available nearly half 
of the dwellings without any refrigeration 
of any kind—W. S. Hays, Association 
Management, Philadelphia. 


(SALES MANAGEMENT did not intend to 
slight the ice industry, but limited the 
article in question (‘Refrigeration Sets a 
Pace to Challenge Other Industries’) to 
mechanical refrigeration because space 
would not permit broader treatment. 
Charles C. Small, president, The American 
Ice Company, is authority for the state- 
ment that the ice industry has increased 
consumption 15 per cent in the last ten 
years—the period during which the me- 
chanical refrigeration concerns have been 
most active. Sixty-four million tons of 
ice are now being sold annually—of the 
50,000,000 refrigerators in use, there are 
still only 2,500,000 mechanically operated. 
—THE EpIrors.) 


Our Own Medicine 

Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

I looked twice to make sure the snappy 
new cover really was bringing me the old 
reliable SALES MANAGEMENT. I had not 
been aware of any lack in the old cover, 
but I must admit the new one certainly 
does dress it up.—Charles E. Sweet, as- 
sistant director of advertising, The Capper 
Publications, Topeka, Kansas. 


(The new cover was designed by Fred 
Suhr, associate editor of SALES MANAGE- 
MENT, in charge of style and product de- 
sign. SALES MANAGEMENT is practicing 
what it preaches—better design, more sales 
appeal_—TueE Eprrors.) 


“Square Deal Dollar” 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

The writer was much interested in the arti- 
cle appearing in the July 25 issue of SALEs 
MANAGEMENT entitled “The Square Deal 


a 


We believe that articles of this 


Dollar.” 
nature should be read by every retailer, 
wholesaler and manufacturer in the country 
and if read would do much toward over- 
coming the evils pointed out in the article 


itself. We publish and distribute a little 
bulletin entitled “Profit” . . . we would 
like permission to reproduce your article 
in an early number. . .—]. F. Cassell, 
Charles R. Hadley Company, Los Angeles. 


(“The Square Deal Dollar’’ explained one 
successful manufacturer’s theory as to why 
every factor in the distribution scheme 
should receive a planned percentage of 
every consumer dollar—THE Ep1rors.) 


Good for Salesmen 

Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 
Appreciated Maxwell Droke’s “thick-butt- 
shingle-and-siding conscious’ reference, in 
last issue. 

Was interested in the article on A. Stein 
also—since I saw the first models of the 
new garter out here last winter—know the 
manufacturer who makes up this material— 
John F. Wood of Stoughton, Massachu- 
setts. 

Your magazine is as good for salesmen 
as it is for sales managers—since it shows 
them the relation of their work to industry. 
Your million-dollar salesman’s achieve- 
ments in putting a whole factory to work, 
for example. 

I want you to run an article on Mrs. 
Bertram Beaver Wintham’s delusion re- 
garding salesmen. She lives on the pro- 
ceeds of her husband’s factory, while 
making withering remarks about salesmen 
and other vulgar persons, at afternoon teas. 
—E. Clinton Parker, Clinton's Enterprise, 
Hollywood, California. 


(The correspondence crossing the editor’s 
desk indicates that many presidents are 
making a special effort to stimulate the 
salesmen’s appreciation of their great re- 
sponsibilities in the matter of speeding 
business recovery. See, for example, Mar- 
tin Davey’s (president, Davey Tree Expert 
Company) comments in the leading article 
in SALES MANAGEMENT for August 15.— 
THE EpIrors.) 


Ready September 15 

Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

I find the articles on ‘Population Studies 
of Principal Markets and Their Tributary 
Areas” very interesting. I am desirous of 
obtaining reprints and of using them in 
conjunction with our study of the ‘1,204 
Tested Key Markets’’ where 100 per cent 
of Tower Magazines’ circulation is con- 
centrated. I would appreciate your advis- 
ing whether or not we could secure about 
ten sets of these articles or booklets, if 
you have incorporated the articles in this 
form.—William I. Englehart, Tower Mag- 
azines, Inc., New York City. 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

I have just taken particular note of the 
article, “Population Studies of Principal 
Markets and Their Tributary Areas.” I 
subscribe for SALES MANAGEMENT, but do 
not have the preceding analyses . . . will 
you please forward them at your con- 


venience?—E., E. Bain, sales 
Hart, Schaffner & Marx, Chicago. 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

Regarding reprints of the population 
studies . . . we want two or three to split 
up for our territories, as, naturally, our 
branch men are interested only in the te. 
ports for their own districts—D, Ww. 
Rodger, vice-president and director of 
sales, Federal-Mogul Corporation, Detroit, 
(Compiled series available September 15. 
$2 a copy, or $1.50 in orders of ten copies 
or more.—THE EpITors.) 


They Liked Page 244 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

Kindly send us fifty reprints of “Is Busi- 
ness Bad?” (SM, August 15). Will ap. 
preciate it if you will send these right 
along so that we may use them as an 
enclosure in our next Tuesday salesmen’s 
letter. All of which means that we think 
this is a good and timely message — 
George H. Leach, vice-president, George E, 
Keith Company, Campello, Massachusetts, 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

In going through the August 15 issue your 
page 244 just stopped me and I read every 
word of it. We certainly could make 
good use of this sheet with our own or- 
ganization, and I would like to have you 
send 300 of them to us just as soon as 
possible—E, O. Blomquist, vice-president, 
E. J. Brach & Sons, Chicago. 


(By wire to the editor.) Send us 1,500 
reprints of article, “Is Business Bad?” in 
August 15 issue of SALES MANAGEMENT, 
page 244.—The National Cash Register 
Company, Dayton, Ohio. 

(Executive subscribers frequently make use 
of articles and news items for mailing to 
salesmen, for discussion in sales meetings, 
for sales conventions. Among the scores 
of other companies that ordered reprints 
of popular page 244 were: Maryland 
Casualty Company, Benedict Manufacturing 
Company, Schaeffer Brothers & Powell, 
Oliver Farm Equipment Sales Company, 
Brevolite Lacquer Company, Reuben H. 
Donnelley Corporation, Rolscreen Com- 
pany, E. R. Squibb & Sons, Cokal Stoker 
Corporation, Club Aluminum — Utensil 
Company, Albany Packing Company, A. 
E. Nettleton Company, Hedman Manufac- 
turing Company, Patent Cereals Company. 
The National Gift and Art Association 
distributed reprints of the same page at 
the Gift and Art Shows held in New York 
and Philadelphia in August—TuE Ep- 
ITORS. ) 
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What, More Reprints? 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

In reading the first article of the series 
entitled “Million Dollar Salesmen,” ap- 
pearing in your July 18 issue, I wish to 
assure you that it contains more practical 
selling information than most any short 
selling article that I have ever read. | 
hope that this series will be printed in 
booklet form, as I am sure you can an- 
ticipate a splendid demand for them if 
they are all to be of the same worth-while 
nature as the article in the July 18 issue. 
—G. R. Ames, Henry L. Doherty & Com- 
pany, Chicago. 

(Readers are threatening to put SALES 
MANAGEMENT in the reprint business on 
a broad scale. If there is sufficient demand 
for this series, reprints will be made on 
the same basis as usual—as a service to 
subscribers at a minimum charge.—THE 
EDITORS. ) 
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Significant Trends 


As seen by the editors of Sales Management for the week ending September 5, 1931: 


e e e Reports from trade centers this week were 
rather more mixed than usual, due in part to the approach 
of the Labor Day holiday. Wholesale operations were 
fairly active. 


@ @ @ The average price of commodities is still mov- 
ing within a narrow range near the ante-war level. Last 
week the Irving Fisher index number dropped to 68.9 
from 69.4 the week before. Individual items, like iron, 
copper, cotton or rubber, are likely to experience wide 
fluctuations. The average, if precedent is to be relied 
upon, will not change radically. 


e e e Ford Motor has recalled several thousand men 
to resume work on September 8. Only assembly opera- 
tions were continued in August, when the working force 
was reduced to between 25,000 and 30,000, the low point. 


e @ @ Commercial failures in August totaled 1,944, 
thirty-nine less than in July and only thirty-one more than 
in August, 1930, according to R. G. Dun reports. Brad- 
street’s returns show a marked decline in retail failures. 


@ @ @ Railroad freight shows little tendency to the 
sharp upswing usual at this time of year. In the week 
ended August 22 loadings filled 748,711 cars, 5,975 more 
than the week before but 191,847 less than a year ago. 


e e@e @ General Foods announces a training course for 
its 800 salesmen based on the experience of the most suc- 
cessful among them. The objectives are: to define methods 
and purposes; to explain how to attain the desired goal 
most quickly and with least effort; and to teach adaptation 
of what has been learned to particular territories. 


@ @ @ Coca-Cola’s net earnings in the June quarter, 
amounting to $4,532,196, were 4.6 per cent larger than in 
the second quarter of 1930. For six months the gain was 
3.5 per cent. 


© @ @ National Cash Register has entered into an 
agreement, subject to Federal Court approval, to buy all 
the assets, exclusive of plants, of the Remington Arms 
cash register business. 


© @ @ Recent discussion between Sears, Roebuck and 
Montgomery Ward looking to a merger have been called 
off. Inability to agree on terms is the reason given by 
insiders. To outsiders there are more obvious reasons. 


e@ @ e Frigidaire and Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing announced this week substantial price reductions 
affecting all their lines of refrigerators. Good volume and 
Ower cost of raw material are given as the reasons. 


@ e@ e Total automobile production in July was 
218,961 vehicles, a decline from June of nearly 13 per 


cent, Last year the corresponding decline was close to 
21 per cent. 


e@ @ e Chevrolet output in August was 54,958 vehi- 
cles, 6 per cent more than in August last year. 


e e e Graham-Paige announced price reductions this 
week, ranging from $100 to $325 on the company’s latest 
B model Graham sixes and eights. 


e@ ee The pack of peas in this country during the 
1931 season was 41 per cent less than in 1930. 


e e e Construction contracts in the three weeks ended 
August 22 were 36 per cent less than in the same period 
of 1930, according to F. W. Dodge reports covering 
thirty-seven states east of the Rockies. 


e e e International Paper has taken over Seminole 
Paper, a middlewestern manufacturer of toilet paper. Di- 
versification of products is the objective in developing 
this line. 


e e e Retail sales in this country as shown by the 
Census of Distribution for the year 1929 are classified 
as to outlets, by main divisions, as follows: 


Number Per Cent 
ot Stores Sales Total 


oo Re tee erie mien arrs nr 497,715 $11,310,627,359 22.61 
Automotive ............. 253,322 9,546,897,913 19.08 
General Merchandise ..... 70,263 7,140,515,384 14.27 
BRGUON) cnc cesese cw aees 112,960 4,315,234,497 8.62 
Lumber and building ...... 79,839 3,637,053,607 Val 
Furniture and household .. 44,417 2,286,007,992 4.57 
ee 135,647 2,097,170,528 4.19 
General country ......... 87,683 1,927,622,967 3.85 
Miscellaneous ........... 252,630 7,619,756,382 15.23 
SMOGMEINE coh cca ecw 14,665 152,964,163 0.31 

ARQNannL, Sooo a rare 1,549,168 $50,033,850,792 100.00 


e e e A classification by commodities would give to 
food a much larger lead than is indicated by this table— 
total sales of food, including restaurant sales, being es- 
timated at something more than $15,500,000,000. (An 
editorial note on this subject will be found on page 362.) 


e@ e@ e A chain store tax in Iowa is being urged by 
Governor D. W. Turner as well as by Senator Brookhart 
of that state. At the same time Governor Turner asks the 
voters to consider plans to increase the purchasing power 
of the farmer and laboring man and to lower his taxes. 


e e@ e Maintenance of high wages in the United 
Kingdom amidst declining commodity prices is cited by 
the National City Bank, New York, as one reason for 
British troubles. The effect has been to keep up costs of 
production which other, competing countries have avoided. 


e@ e@ e Independent grocers in New York are protest- 
ing against official proposals to distribute food to the needy 
idle. 


e e e E. I. du Pont de Nemours (Fabrikoid Divi- 
sion) has brought out a new sportswear coat fabric under 
the brand name of Cavaltex. It is a heavy rubberized 
material closely resembling rubber. 
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Profit Clinics 


and How to Hold Them 


BY ©. E. ENOEPPEL 


Industrial Counsel, Cleveland, Ohio 


Ten years ago Mr. Knoeppel pulled a problem-ridden New England factory out 
of the red and put it back on a profit-earning basis. Out of his experience with 
this concern grew the idea that profits could be budgeted just as production is 
budgeted. In the years since, this technique has been constantly improved until 
it now is looked upon as profit engineering: the scientific control of income and 


outgo to insure profit. 


Few men are better qualified than Mr. Knoeppel to conduct Sales Management’s 
profit clinic series. His background includes work with the Hoover Committee 
on Elimination of Waste in Industry and with the First Industrial Conference 


called by ex-President Wilson. 


He prepared a report on “Stabilization” for 


ex-President Harding’s Unemployment Conference in 1921. Five books on pro- 
duction and organization problems, by Mr. Knoeppel, are now in many business 


libraries. 


Among the concerns Mr. Knoeppel has served professionally are: 


Goodyear, Goodrich, Square D, Simplex Wire & Cable, Waltham Watch, 
Burroughs and Corning Glass Works. 


HERE is no greater element 
among the many factors in 

' business than that of profits. 

And there is no greater ele- 
ment in this factor than that of con- 
trol. 

Profit control is one of the greatest 
issues before American business, be- 
cause profit is its very life blood, and 
its continuous flow is an absolute 
necessity if business is to be success- 
ful. Anything, therefore, that can 
release the pressure—the impinge- 
ments—on the arteries through which 
profits flow, should be of unusual im- 
portance, especially in these times. 

When, generally speaking, only 20 
per cent of our firms make what can 
be termed “‘adequate’’ profits, with 40 
per cent making small profits, and an- 
other 40 per cent no profits at all, it 
is no time to call a spade an “‘excava- 
tion instrument.” 

We may fall back on the familiar 
cry, “there ought to be a law’; or 
we can ask President Hoover to ap- 
point another commission to go into 
a “huddle” about the matter and give 


Number 1. 


us a better set of signals; or we can 
“try” to get our senators and repre- 
sentatives to remake the anti-trust 
machinery and overhaul the Federal 
Reserve motors, but, in the meantime, 
business must go right on in its work 
of making and selling goods—at a 
profit somehow and in some way, by 
someone. The only alternative is for 
the losing concerns to be consigned 
to the business ‘“‘scrap-pile,”” by becom- 
ing defunct, reorganized or absorbed 
by others. 

There is no choice in the matter. 

General Coleman T. du Pont wrote 
me some years ago that it was no 
harder to run the Steel corporation 
than a peanut stand, if it was properly 
organized—in which the administra- 
tive side (the “staff” function) was 
given as much attention as the execu- 
tive side (the “‘line’’ function). 

Such a statement challenges atten- 
tion and serious consideration. 

If du Pont was right—and the 
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author’s experience tends to support 
the statement made—it means that the 
staff side of business has been sadly 
neglected—a fact borne out (1) by 
our notoriously low earnings in busi- 
ness even in good times, and (2) by 
our annual statistics giving reasons for 
our business failures, which show that 
inexperience and incompetence, 45 
well as lack of capital—and efficient 
management can always get capital— 
are responsible for three-quarters of 
the failures. 

Now the ‘“‘staff’ side of business 


(the administrative function) is the f 


investigative, analytical, advisory, for- 
mulative, creative, planning and pol. 
icy-making side—corresponding to the 
staff of the military organization. The 
“line” side is the performing, the 
doing, function, carrying out the de 
cisions and plans of the administra 
tive side—corresponding to the army 
in the field executing the movements 
decided upon by the staff organiza 
tion. 

To keep executives responsible fot 


management of our concerns from 
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Purchasing power 


Materiel 
os 


, ee | 


coy hE 


Cost of capital- as 
depreciation charges 


Your profit clinic should begi i 
gin by formulating a correct id ” 
means . . . the rewards to labor are wag a ci tet: eg pene 
$. 


Editor’ ; 
= a “1 ene? oe Management believes that many companies, both large 
all, could go far toward eliminati 
| ing profitless selling if they insti 
a  towa, g if they institute 
rea and profit clinics devoted to systematic study of sgeittatial et 
. Cc . . . 
ta : cor ingly, we have arranged for a series of six articles which will tell 
i ae per and ome a profit clinic. The accompanying article is the 
of this series. Mr. Knoeppel 
of t ppel has professionally conducted 
profit clinics for company cli ith, 1 siideameeed 
y clients, with, in most cases, r 
| esults which 
expectations. In these discussi en 
ussions he will guide an a h 
- : | an approach to a study of the 
- important factors affecting profits, and will show how to locate ce our 
i a Nes: 
cana ir a clinic plan, the reasons why profits are a as oth 
y as they should be, and how to pl iSi i , 
) o plan a revision of policy which wi 

eps . policy which will result 
- es py @[ Sales Management believes the profit clinic series con- 
io one of the most constructive services ever offered to readers, and 

: gly urges upon all executive readers the serious consideration of ounndiea 
g profit clinics within their own organizations. 
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biting their finger nails down to the 
quick, or chewing their lead pencils, 
it is therefore suggested that they 
overhaul and remake their ‘‘staff’” ma- 
chinery. It is not only their job to 
make profits, but managements which 
cannot are going to make way for 
those which can. 

In this connection, and as a chal- 
lenge to management to “get busy” 
and quit waiting “until business gets 
better,’ let me say that after studying 
hundreds of businesses during the 
course of a twenty-six-year profes- 
sional life—and with no desire merely 
to be critical and caustic—that, meas- 
ured against the meaning of the word 
“control” (to check or regulate, to 
exercise restraining or directing influ- 
ence over; rule, govern, guide, direct) , 
the title ‘‘controller’ should be 
stripped from many now holding it, 
who are only glorified bookkeepers 
operating control machinery hitting on 
but two cylinders. Controllers are not 
altogether to blame for this as they 
are only the servants of management. 
Controllers, however, must become 
better posted regarding their work, 
then become articulate and finally de- 
mand better control methods, or quit. 

It is felt that wise managements 
see the handwriting on the wall, and 
that for such managements, efficient 
controllers can just about ‘‘write their 
own tickets.” 

To help such wise managements 
and efficient controllers the idea of 
a “profit clinic’ in each business as 
well as in the trade association of 
which it may be a part is offered. We 
know what the clinic has meant to 
the medical profession and to sur- 
geons. Already we hear of “sales 
clinics’ and ‘‘manpower clinics.” 
What is more logical than a profit 
clinic? What would be more produc- 
tive of results than for executives, 
foremen and even workmen to form 
classes for instruction in profit-mak- 
ing, by examination and treatment in 
their presence? The opportunities 
before the personnel of a given busi- 
ness for discovering hidden losses and 
uncovering potential profits are tre- 
mendous. All that is needed is the 
initiative of management and its con- 
trollership in a given case, and the 
planning of an organized clinical de- 
velopment. The results would be— 
greater profits. 

Such a “profit clinic’’ would begin 
by forming a correct notion of what 
the “‘sales dollar’’ means (see chart 
on page 343). 

Building some text around the pic- 
ture, let me say that it is generally 
considered that business is made up 
of two things—capital and labor. It 
is true that there is another element 


Some of the Subjects 
to be Covered in 
this Series 


1—True view of profits. 

2—Ten laws of profit-mak- 
ing. 

3—Principle of deducting 
fixed costs and profits 
first. 


4——Profit formula. 

5—Elements in _profit-plan- 
ning and control. 

6—Five-year planning for 
American business. 

7—The five-year perspective. 

8—Profit targets. 

9—Fixed costs and profits. 


10—Budgeting. 

11—Controlling the uncon- 
trollables. 

12—Cost reduction possibility 
curves. 

13—Yearly projection of re- 
sults. 

14—Sources of loss (loss 
germs). 


15—Ratio analysis. 

16—Price considerations. 

17—Salesmen’s incentives. 

18—Sales forecasting. 

19—Planned calls and stand- 
ardized expense allow- 
ances for salesmen. 

20—Product studies. 

21—Cost of sales and sales 
overhead distribution. 

22—Sales statistical work. 

23—Salesmanship. 

24—Sales promotion. 

25—Importance of accounting. 


26—Depreciation. 
27—Idleness. 
28—Rent. 


29—Maintenance. 

30—Speeding up the turn- 
overs. 

31—Rejections. 

32—Waste elimination. 

33—Importance of manage- 
ment. 

34—-Relation of management 
to owners, workers and 
customers. 

35—Management’s objective. 

36—Organization _ patterned 
after human body. 

37—Business as selling and 


manufacturing. 
38—Fallacy of administrative 
expenses. 
39—Synchronizing money and 
men. 


40—Management incentives. 
41—Graphic balance sheet. 


—management—but management may 
be capital or labor or both. The re- 
wards to labor are in the form of 
“wages” to those on a salary basis as 
well as to those paid by the hour. The 
rewards to capital—capital’s wages— 
are in the form of profits. As labor 
wages make for purchasing power, it 
follows that the higher they are for 
given unit costs the greater purchas- 
ing power becomes, and the better the 
entire economic situation. Does not 
the same logic apply to the matter of 
the wages of capital? If there is any 
power in the argument that hourly 
and salaried workers require adequate 
and regular income both as a reward 
for efficient work and to raise pur- 
chasing power, there is the same 
strength to the contention that there 
must be adequate and regular profits. 

So, along with the wage-motive as 
we have come to consider it in busi- 
ness, we must add the profit-motive, 
the combination becoming the “pur- 
chasing power motive,” which can be 
expressed as: 

Consumption of goods that there 


_may be sales—that there may be 


profits for capital and wages for 
workers and executives with which 
all may buy things—that there can be 
greater production efficiency through 
increased mechanization out of which 
can come reduced prices—thus making 
for increased purchasing power which 
stimulates demand—thus completing 
the cycle. 

With these fundamental viewpoints 
before its personnel, a given manage- 
ment would be amazed at the valuable 
contributions which would come out 
of the cross-fertilization of ideas on 
the part of those who form such a 
clinic. If ten men each have a dif. 
ferent thing like a watch or box of 
cigars and trade equally, each will end 
up by having one material thing. If 
the same ten men, however, come into 
a clinical meeting, each with a differ- 
ent idea, and they trade equally, each 
will have his own idea, plus nine 
others. Furthermore, a management 
will find that many of the answers to 
its profit problems will be found 
within its own personnel. I am not 
discounting the outsider, for I am one 
of them, but I do say that the average 
management does not know how 
powerful is the combined thinking 
potential of its own local force. 

It is my purpose, therefore, from 
time to time in these pages, to submit 
the kind of material which a “profit 
clinic” can examine and treat. The 
matter of ‘“‘price,” for instance, can 
be brought in on the operating table 
and dissected, and, let me say, that tt 
will be surprising how many factors 

(Continued on page 366) 
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For release not later 


than the afternoon of March 5, 1931 


U. S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
BUREAU OF THE CENSUS 


WASHINGTON 


RETAIL TRADE 


the total retail sales in Skagit 


of $15,007,000 and giving 
salaries and wages as repo} 

Skagit County is essent 
to the 1930 census, of 35, 
with a 1930 population of 
1,000 are Mount Vernon} 
2,719; and Burlington, p 
square miles, having a poy 
county increased to 35,14 
cent, 


SUMMARY OF PRIN 


KIND OF BUSINESS! 


Automotive group 


1930 CENSUS OF DISTRIBUTION — 


(Preliminary report) 


Wasuincton, D. C., March 5, 1931.—Retail business in Skagit County in 
excess of $15,000,000 annually is indicated in release to-day, by the Bureau of 
the Census, of the returns from the 1930 Distribution Census now being compiled. 

The figures are based upon reports received from the individual stores and show 


so far available, the bureau reports 543 retail stores doing a total business in 1929 


IN SKAGIT COUNTY, WASH 


ounty during 1929. On the basis of the returns 


hese Figures Will Help You— 
Help Us Get Them for You 


Preliminary reports, of which this is a sample, 
have all been discontinued. This sample is 
printed, however, to give readers an idea of 
the vital type of information the census re- 
ports will contain, so that they can better 
appreciate why SALES MANAGEMENT is fight- 
ing to get these county figures and break- 
downs down to cities of 1,000. Will you help? 


2 CENSUS OF DISTRIBUTION—SKAGIT COUNTY, WASH. 


There are in Skagit County 128 establishments in the food group. The total 
sales ($4,078,000) as reported by this group represent 27 per cent of the total 


retail sales reported for the county. 


The automotive group, comprising 136 different establishments, ranks next to 
the food group in importance of sales, the total sales of the automotive group 
($3,223,000) representing 21 per cent of the total retail sales of the county. 

The general merchandise group, including genera] stores and the like, ranks 
third in total sales ($2,014,000) which represents 13 per cent of the total retail 


sales of the county. 


The stores selling feeds and farm supplies rank next with a total of $1,583,000, 


or 11 per cent of the total retail sales of the county. 


The following table gives in greater detail the number and kinds of establish- 
ments comprising each of the 10 groups of stores covered by the summary and 
shows the number of stores in each group, together with the pertinent data 


concerning total sales, employees, wages, and stocks on hand. 


RETAIL TRADE IN SKAGIT COUNTY 


Apparel group 


CENSUS OF DISTRIBUTION—SKAGIT COUNTY, WASH. 3 


RETAIL TRADE IN MOUNT VERNON 


In Mount Vernon, the county seat, there were reported 161 retail establish- 
ments giving full-time employment to 377 men and women. 
ments reported for 1929 total sales of $5,713,000, and paid a salary and wage 
total of $587,000. The table also shows the number of establishments, together 
with the sales, stocks on hand, and employee data for each of 10 groups of stores 
based on kind of commodity, etc. 


These establish- 


Furniture and household applian 
Lumber and building materials... 


Hardware and farm implement aj KIND OF BUSINESS 


Total, all stores. 


Food group, total 


a ae 
Meat markets, including fish... 
Confectionery and candy... 
Bakery goods stores __.__. = 
Other food stores 


General merchandise, total 
General stores................. 
General merchandise. 
Department stores................ 
Dry goods stores 

Automotive group, total 
Motor vehicles (new and used)... 


Accessories, tires, and batteries... 
Filling stations. 


Apparel! group, total 


Shoes, men’s, women’s, and ehildr 
Women’s and children’s wear..... 
Other apparel and furnishings 


Furniture and household appliances, total 


ALES MANAGEMENT’s editorial 
of two weeks ago (‘Sales Ex- 
ecutives Should Demand What 
the Government Promised’’) 
dealt with the probability that sales 
executives would not be furnished in 
a reasonably prompt manner with 
much of the data from the Retail 
Census of Distribution which they 
have confidently been expecting to get. 
Since its publication many letters have 
come to the editors which show the 
vital need for these figures, in setting 
sales quotas, cutting distribution costs 
and in eliminating waste. 
Last week William M. Steuart, 
chief of the Bureau of Census, assured 
SALES MANAGEMENT'S Washington 


Men’s and boys’ clothing and furnishings... 


Furniture al ae 000 
Other household furnishings and appliances... . 8 13 | 163, 000 22, 000 28, 000 
wl ane 56 82 


be furnished complete “within three 
or four months.’ However, all pre- 
liminary releases, like the one repro- 
duced in part on this page, have been 
discontinued, Mr. Steuart says, because 
of troublesome discrepancies between 
the preliminary and final figures. The 
census office has not announced, so far 
as this magazine has been able to 
learn, just how detailed the final re- 
ports will be, and, still more impor- 
tant, just how soon they will be avail- 
able. Obviously, this is a matter in 
which time is not only the essence of 
importance, but also the determinant 
of the measure of the data’s usable 
value. 


| l : 
lw co er ae vel Salaries 
. — Num-|ployees, Netsales | hand,end| and 
BND OF Ee ber of | (full (1929) of year wages 
| stores | time) | (at cost) (total) 
ar eae | =a 
Food group 26 50 $989, 000 $58, 000 | $73, 000 
General merchandise grou: 9 63 539, 000 , 000 53, 000 
Automotive group... 37 92 1, 401, 000 161, 000 | 151, 000 
ee: = a Apparel group...........-. 17 “4 303, 000 125, 000 | 25, 000 
oo 7 r - oe Furniture and househol 7 20 225, 000 1, 000 | 32,000 
- Em- Stocks on | . Lumber and building materials. 12 25 541, 000 | 116, 000 61, 000 
Num- ployees| Net sales | hand, end | Salaries Hardware, farm i 3 10 122, 000 23, 000 | 19, 000 
ber of | "ran | (1929) of year | 20d wages Feed stores and farm supplies a 6 24 923, 000 169, 000 | 39, 000 
stores | time) | ‘at cost) (total) Restaurants and lunch rooms. < M4 41 229, 000 000 51, 000 
' Other retail stores... | 30 38 441,000 128, 000 83, 000 
= o — - 
interes. 543 | 831 | $15,007,000 | $2, 532, 000 | $1, 251, 000 Total | 16 37 5, 713, 000 | 943, 000 | 587, 000 
oases 128 167 | 4,078, 000 264, 000 244, 000 
nl Gl ae ee lk RETAIL OUTLETS IN CITIES OF SKAGIT COUNTY, WASH. 
19 33 | 722, 000 22, 000 7, 000 _ —_ 
23 8 | ae if fens 11, 000 = a ee = = —= 
3 i 70, 3, 16, 000 Mount | Sedro- Ana- | Burling- 
6 17| 183, 000 2,000 25, 000 KIND Vernon | Woolley | cortes ton 
= | 
2 2 
pee 46 | 128 2,014,000] 696,000 | 147,000 Number | Number | Number | Number 
16 17 696, 000 163,000 | 27,000 Grocery.........-----c-0--s-ene-nceennecencnnceseencenceecesnes n| 9 2 7 
16 50 | 537, 000 190, 000 47, 000 Meats.......--...-.-.-.------0000-- 5 | 3 2 2 
3 24} 405,000 103, 000 36, 000 yr OY" RRR 10 | 2 } 9 2 
u 28 | 376,000 | 240,000 37, 000 General store and general merchand: 6] 1 4 2 
| | . Department stores... 1 1 a 
| Mas vec i] 3} af | 
ae oe 1 178 , 223, | 9, otor vehicles... ..... | 5 
as mn Sa Ses | |__ 288,000 pee ries, tires, and batteries_. 18 | ¢ | 7 _ 
2B 13 | 2,062, 212, illing stations.............-.-.-.--.----- 8 : 
50 “ | 3 png | ah | oe Men’s and boys’ clothing and furnishings 4 | - 2 1 
63 19 523, 000 | 41,000 | 277 000 Women’s and children’s wear... .--...... 4) 3 5 2 
| | ? . Other wearing apparel and furnishings............... S xidecsasen | Bh scnnsease 
| | } Shoe stores_.... 6} 2| , | Seana 
ihcteas 40 29 646,000 | 271,000} 50,000 4 =| 4] 
ny 8 310, 000 | 154, 000 21, 000 | oppaeel | ‘ 1 
il 9} 145,000} 73,000} 13,000 6} ral 0 1 
“4 10 | 176, 000 41,000 13, 000 a 4 3 4 2 
4 1) 15, 000 3, 000 3, __., {| “SERS 5 2 2 1 
| | — and building material... " 7 ! 5 _ 
seeseee 22 32} 570,000 | __169, 000 38, 000 aurants and lunch rooms...........-..-0.....-s.-20-2200- 4 | er) 3 
14| 19| 407,000| 147,000 30, Other retail stores - 18 | 7| 4 5 
161 | m4) 103 e 2 
editor that the county figures would Moreover, people familiar with 


what the government printing estab- 
lishment 4as to do when Congress is 
again in session know that unless 
these Census of Distribution figures 
are made available this fall they will 
not be available until such a late date 
as to reduce greatly their usefulness. 
It is against this unpardonable delay 
(even if the intent of the bureau is 
100 per cent good) that SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT takes such vigorous excep- 
tion. It ought not to take a genius 
to make a formal commitment that 
the needed figures will be available 
this fall, if, in fact, they will be. Mr. 
Steuart’s failure to be definite, in spite 
(Continued on page 367) 


Write today to SALES MANAGEMENT saying you want county and city Retail Census figures. 
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One of the Waterman “laboratory stores” where fountain pen merchandising is studied and the 


information thus gained passed on to dealers. 


What Is a Sound Expansion 


Policy? 


BY JOHN ALLEN MURPHY 


No. 7—Expansion through Controlled Retail Outlets 


T= often expansion means 
only one thing—a growth in 
the number of products or an 
increase in production facilities. 
According to this conception, to ex- 
pand is to spread out from the manu- 
facturing side. 
, Fortunately, though, expansion need 
not be confined to manufacturing. 
There is distribution expansion, too. 
And at a time when a weary world 
is burdened with a superabundance of 
production, expansion, through an in- 
vestment in controlled outlets or reg- 
ulated distributing channels, may be 
much the sounder policy. 

There are many ways by which a 
company can expand in this manner. 
Probably the most familiar is the 
manufacturer’s chain of retail outlets. 
Despite a tremendous recent growth 
in this method of distribution, the 
idea is not new. The Hudson Bay 
Company ran stores of this kind near- 
ly 200 years ago. While the Hudson 
posts were established primarily to as- 


*This seventh article in Mr. Murphy’s 
series has been divided into three parts, of 
which this is the first. 


semble furs, they also traded and sold 
merchandise, and, therefore, the com- 
pany may be counted among those 
institutions that have seen fit to deal 
direct instead of through middlemen. 

A couple of hundred years earlier 
the Medici family of Florence, Italy, 
conducted a chain of banks through- 
out Europe. It was the Medicis, by 
the way, who originated the three-ball 
emblem of the pawnshop. The founder 
of the family was a physician. In 
selecting a crest, he appropriately 
chose three pills, strung together like 
a cluster of cherries. 

The lumber companies were pioneers 
in retail distribution. They did their 
own logging, milled their own lumber 
and merchandised part of it in their 
own yards. Thirty-five years ago, 
when most chain stores were as scarce 
as hen’s teeth, three or four rival 
“line” yards could be found in many 
small towns in the middlewest. 

The brewers, too, early recognized 
the value of controlling their own dis- 
tribution. The larger beer factories 
had a financial interest in hundreds of 
saloons. The ownership was seldom 
outright or open. Usually the brewer 
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extended unlimited credit, and actual 
money if necessary, to a hard-pressed 
dispenser. The saloon continued un- 
der the operation of its ostensible 
owner, something after the fashion of 
our voluntary chains of today. 

Probably the most conspicuous ex- 
ponents of “own” stores are the shoe 
manufacturers. They were among the 
first to go in for retailing. And the 
number of such chains has been in- 
creasing steadily. An ever-increasing 
percentage of the nation’s footwear is 
purchased from outlets that are con- 
trolled by manufacturers. 

In fact, the producer’s chain has 
made greater headway in the wearing 
apparel field than in any other line. 
This is especially true of men’s ap- 
parel. More and more is the distribu- 
tion of men’s clothing going through 
factory-owned stores. Most of the 
well-known advertisers in this indus- 
try, such as Hickey-Freeman and Hart 
Schaffner & Marx, are not going into 
retailing voluntarily. They are forced 
into it because of the financial failure 
of a good dealer or because of their 
inability to get a satisfactory account 
in an important market. 


q@ This week John Allen Murphy continues a 

discussion he started some months ago on a 
basic policy problem which the head of every 
business faces—where do we go from here? In 
what direction are we planning to expand? 
Previous articles have touched upon expansion 
by the evolutionary method, by building a com- 
plete line, by diversifying, by developing by- 
products and by developing a program of 
product and market research. This article inter- 
prets the expansion policies of such companies as 
Hickey-Freeman, Hart Schaffner & Marx, 
Sherwin-Williams, Glidden Company, Eureka 
Vacuum and Gotham Hosiery. 


A Gotham ** pace-setting”’ shop. 


Hart Schaffner & Marx, in particu- 
lar, have become heavily involved in 
retailing, although they much prefer 
to leave the job to the retailer, either 
chain or independent. Where Schaff- 
ner does become associated in a re- 
tailing enterprise, such as in Wallach 
Brothers in New York, the company’s 
name is not openly connected with 
the store. 

Fashion Park, on the other hand, 
is frankly in the retail business. It 
owns Weber & Heilbroner, in New 
York, and a number of similarly fine 
stores throughout the country. 

But the most important develop- 
ment in the merchandising of men’s 
clothing is the rise of the fixed-price 
chain. There are a number of these 
that are owned by manufacturers. The 
Richmond and the Howard stores are 
examples of establishments of this 
type. These fixed-price chains are 
currently furnishing the industry with 
its most troublesome form of competi- 
tion. 

The haberdashery manufacturers 
have occasionally been bitten by the 
chain store bug. It is generally be- 
lieved that the Phillips Jones Corpora- 
tion originally supported the National 
Shirt Shops, although this chain is 
now independent. Of course, every 
one knows of Wilson Brothers’ brief 
scurry into the retailing business. 

For years a number of the makers 
of men’s hats have conducted at least 
a few retail emporiums. The Knox 
and Dobbs shops are familiar exam- 
ples of stores of this character. 

Several of the larger paint manu- 
facturers have long believed that the 
producer should do part of his own 


retail merchandising. The Sherwin- 
Williams Company, the Devoe & 
Raynolds Company and the Glidden 
Company, among others, have main- 
tained a string of stores for years. 

Usually we find manufacturers go- 
ing in for retailing in those lines 
where the exclusive dealer principle 
prevails. That is the case in the men’s 
clothing business. The manufacturers 
generally give their lines to only one 
dealer in a community. Naturally, 
then, when all merchants in that town 
are tied up with a brand, the manu- 
facturers of unrepresented lines are 
obliged either to take a financial in- 
terest in a store or to start stores of 
their own. 

That has frequently happened in 
the paint field. There are so many 
strong producers in this industry that 
they have often been hard-put to find 
a dealer in certain towns. Frequently 
they have pressed merchants in other 
lines to stock paint. This failing, the 
manufacturers were obliged to open 
their own stores, if they regarded the 
market as desirable enough. 

For one reason or another, the 
manufacturers of millinery have found 
it necessary to invest in retailing ma- 
chinery. They have usually done this 
through the medium of the leased de- 
partment. Hundreds of millinery 
departments in stores, especially in the 
larger cities, are operated by manufac- 
turers. One thing that brings this 
about is the fact that until recently 
millinery had a very short retail sea- 
son. Large stores did not feel that it 
would pay them to conduct millinery 
departments on their own account. 

In the electrical appliance field 
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there are some manufacturer-controlled 
stores. These branch units are main- 
tained by the factory so as to give a 
local headquarters to its salesmen in 
that community. It is much more 
telling if a salesman is able to inform 
his prospect that he is working for the 
Eureka Vacuum Cleaner Company, 
with a store on Main Street, than to 
have to say that he works for the 
Eureka Vacuum Cleaner Company, of 
Detroit. Also having a store in the 
town gives the salesmen a chance to 
invite their prospects to come in and 
see the company’s whole line. 

Like everything else, the manufac- 
turers’ stores were given a big impetus 
during the boom of 1928 and 1929. 
They were promoted as cure-alls for 
the ills of distribution. The manu- 
facturer was told that with a string 
of his own stores he need not fear 
the chains, the independents, his com- 
petitors or even the Devil himself. 
Events sadly proved, however, that 
these rosy expectations were over- 
pictured. 

A number of such promotions 
turned out to be disappointments. 
Wilson Brothers’ ambitiously projected 
chain of shops antagonized their 
dealers, and the plan had to be aban- 
doned. Dobbs’ beautiful store on 
Fifth Avenue in New York quickly 
grew into a menacing white elephant, 
and the parent company let its retail- 
ing subsidiary go into receivership. A 
number of similar projects were re- 
linquished almost before they were 
started. 

And yet, the idea back of the manu- 
facturer’s store is sound. Under cer- 

(Continued on page 366) 


Photo by Ewing Galloway 


A real salesman can no more afford spasms of temperament than a good 
surgeon. The surgeon has to be in fighting form at any hour. 


You're the Doctor 


BY RAY COMYNS 


ce O use my going out to see them this 
morning. I’m not right. If I talked 
to a good prospect right now I'd only 
spoil him, whereas, if I wait, I'll get 
him—when I’m feeling ‘right.’ 

“Ever heard that?” asked a humdinger, con- 
sistently clicking salesman. 

Well, what selling man hasn't? It’s an especial- 
ly persuasive thing for a salesman to tell himself 
today when the going is—shall we say—just a wee 
bit tough. 

“T used to talk to myself that way,”’ continued 
the steady producer, “and worried considerably be- 
cause the times when I was not ‘right’ recurred 
with increasing frequency. 

“It took a surgeon to cure me. 

“I had to have a very delicate eye operation. 
At eight o’clock on a Monday morning I was one 
of a long line waiting to be wheeled into the op- 
erating room. Most of the cases seemed to be- 
long to the man who was going to operate on 
me. What if he wasn’t ‘right’ that morning? 
What a fine spot I'd be in—along with the rest 


of them. And yet, it would seem kind of 
ridiculous for him to come out and say: ‘Gen- 
tlemen, ladies and little girls and boys, the op- 
erations are all off for the morning. I’m not 
“right” ’—and have us all trundled away until an- 
other day. Come to think of it, I’d never heard 
of that being done. No, sir! He scheduled 
those things for a certain time on a certain day 
and went through with them. He had to be 
‘right’ on schedule. 

“That was a great lesson to me. If ever I feel 
a bit off color now and am tempted to lay off 
until I get ‘right,’ I say to myself, “No Sit! I’m 
going out to operate. Got ‘em all scheduled. 
Delicate operations, too, carving orders from 
prospects—without the aid of an anaesthetic.’ 

“And I’ve discovered that I’m just as good at 
one time as another. I’m always ‘right’ once I 
drive myself into it and get warmed up. 

‘So operate, boy, operate. Even opera stars, 
supposedly notoriously temperamental, must snap 
into it on schedule. 

“The show must go on—especially now.” 


Reprints of this page are available at two cents each, 
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The Seventh Federal Reserve 
District Report for the first 
6 months of 1931 shows... 


BUSINESS IS 


ORE STABLE 


IN INDIANAPOLIS 


Department store sales in Indianapolis for the 
first six months of 1931 were only 3.8 per cent. 
below the same period last year, according to 
the official report of the Seventh Federal Re- 
serve District. For the district as a whole—which 
eontains the states of Indiana, Hlinois, Iowa, 
Michigan and Wisconsin—the deeline was 10.5 
per cent. 


Collections, too, were better in Indianapolis. The 
ratio of June collections to accounts outstanding 
May 29 was 42.1 per cent. as against 35.0 per 
cent. for the entire district. 


Near-normal sales conditions . .. plus the effee- 
tive and economical one-paper coverage of The 
News... makes Indianapolis a market decidedly 
worth cultivating NOW. 


Member of the 100.000 Group of American Cities 


THE. 


INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 


_F in Indianapolis for 36 consecutive years 


Po York: DAN A. CARROLL, 110 East 42nd St. DON U. BRIDGE, Aavutleg Dees Chine J. ‘E. ‘LUTZ, Lake Michigan Bk . 


Rockefeller’s 


250,000,000 “City” 
—What It Will Buy and How 


BY LAWRENCE M. HUGHES 


NUMBER of “biggest con- 

tracts in the world,” for ma- 

terials, fabricated products 

and services, will be let by 
Todd, Robertson, Todd Engineering 
Corporation and Todd & Brown, Inc., 
builders and managers under the Met- 
ropolitan Square Corporation, the 
holding company, for John D. Rocke- 
feller’s $250,000,000 ‘Radio City” 
project which will occupy the three 
blocks bounded by Fifth and Sixth 
Avenues and Forty-eighth and Fifty- 
first Streets, New York City. Demoli- 
tion for the initial buildings has been 
completed. 

Several of the contracts—for steel, 
copper wire and cable, brass fixtures 
and glass—have already been signed, 
but there are many more to follow. 
Brick, cement and hollow tile for in- 
terior partitions will probably be 
ordered next. 

The project, “the world’s greatest 
office, shop and amusement center un- 
der one ownership,” will include the 
largest office building in point of floor 
space (nearly a_ half-million feet 
larger than the Empire State Building, 
opened in May fourteen blocks down 
Fifth Avenue), the largest theatre and 
probably eight other structures. It 
will be the headquarters of the Radio 
Corporation of America and several 
of its subsidiaries, including the 
Radio - Keith - Orpheum Corporation 
and the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany, which have leased 25 per cent 
of the total space. 

About 25,000 people will be em- 
ployed in its construction. 

The entire project is expected to 
be completed by 1936. Two theatre 
buildings are to be opened in October, 
1932, and the sixty-six-story “main” 
building, containing offices, stores and 
NBC studios, in May, 1933. Two 
office building of forty-five stories 
each, two of six stories, a thirteen- 
story department store, an office or 
club building and perhaps the new 
home of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany will follow. RKO will occupy 
almost the whole of a thirty-one-story 


building on the Sixth Avenue side. 
The Radio Corporation of America, 
the National Broadcasting Company 
and the other affiliates will have offices 
and studio space in the main building. 
Contracts are not being awarded 
entirely on the basis of cost—although 
this, of course, is an important factor. 
The quality of materials or products 
and the ability of the companies to 
fill the orders within the specified 
time are also considered. Because of 
the immensity of most of the con- 
tracts, an official of the Metropolitan 
Square Corporation told SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT only a limited number of 
companies in each industry justify 
consideration. All contracts are so 
worded that if the price of materials 
should rise between the time of award 
and the time of delivery “Radio City” 
will have to pay no more. If, on the 
other hand, the price of materials 
should go down, ‘Radio City’ will 
get the benefit of these reductions. 
Although in their respective business 
careers, ‘round the corner from one 
another downtown, Mr. Rockefeller 
and J. P. Morgan have not worked 
closely with one another, “Morgan” 
companies, because they have usually 
the broadest facilities in their fields, 
have been favored in contracts award- 
ed to date. The award for 125,000 
tons of steel (estimated to cost nearly 
$15,000,000, and the largest single 
contract to be made for the project) 
has been given, for example, to the 
“Morgan” United States Steel Cor- 
poration; the award for 665,000 
square feet of radiation to the Ameri- 
can Radiator & Standard Sanitary 
Company, which is financed by J. P. 
Morgan & Company and the First 
National Bank of New York. Two 
or three other “Morgan” companies 
will receive awards soon. 
“Independents,” however, will not 
be ignored. The 1,000,000 square 
feet of glass needed for 28,000 win- 
dows, 10,000 doors and countless 
panels for partitions have been or- 
dered from the Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company, and 7,800,000 feet of cop- 
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Radio City’s towers from the air. 


per wire and cable from the Anaconda 
Wire & Cable Company and other 
copper and brass fixtures from _ its 
affiliated American Brass Company, 
both subsidiaries of Anaconda Copper 
Mining Company, largest factor in the 
copper industry and direct competitor 
to the “Morgan’”’ Kennecott Copper 
Corporation. 

Contracts to be awarded soon call 
for 45,000,000 _ bricks —30,000,000 
common and 15,000,000 face bricks 
—bricks enough, if placed end to end, 
to reach 6,500 miles, say, from New 
York to Arabia. The color of the face 
bricks has not been determined, the 
official said, but it won’t be white. 

Then “Radio City” will need 
4,000,000 bags (ninety-six pounds 
each) of cement—cement enough, the 
bags also being placed end to end, to 
reach from New York to New Or- 
leans. After that will be ordered 
15,000,000 to 20,000,000 square feet 
of hollow tile for partitions. These, 
if placed flat, would cover 400 acres 
—whereas the ground area of ‘Radio 
City” is but twelve. 

The other quantities and qualities 
have not been determined. 

The 513,424 square feet of ground 
space of Metropolitan Square—the 
present official name for the project, 
which will probably be changed later 

(Continued on page 365) 
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One third of Portland S grocers 
sell two thirds 


of Portland s groceries 


SELLING low rental neighborhoods 
is a tough job, for you can’t get blood out of 
a turnip. Yet a lot of national advertisers keep 
at it, year after year. They excuse this waste 
by protesting they want volume. They do not 
realize that costs of selling low rental districts 
are eating up the profits derived from Able-to- 
Buy families. 

The Portland Market Study shows that one- 
third of the grocers are selling two-thirds of 
the groceries. This is almost identical with the 


findings made in the Louisville grocery survey. 

And what is true of groceries is true of other 
lines. Low rental families are compelled to shop 
for price. This shopping for price is even carried 
into the purchase of their newspapers. 

It is really no trick to reach the Able-to-Buy 
families, once a selling organization determines 
it wants to do business for profit and not for 
glory. The Portland Market Study has charted 
the road. Many advertisers are already using it, 
to their advantage. 


Your Portland representative should ask for an ap- 
| pointment to see the Portland Market Study. It will 
show him where he can get the most Profitable Business. 


> regonian 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


Nation lly Represented by Wititiams, Lawrence @ Cresmer, New York, Chicago, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle 


Motor Car Mileage Allowances 


Are Cut by Various Concerns 


HARP reductions in automobile 
mileage allowances to salesmen 
have been made by a number of 
companies in the last year, Moser 
& Cotins, Brown & Lyon, Inc., adver- 
tising agency of Utica and New 
York City, reported to SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT this week in summariz- 
ing the results of a survey for a 
client on this subject among thirty 
representative manufacturers. 

Of the thirty companies, thir- 
teen use company-owned cars ex- 
clusively, fourteen make allowances 
for salesmen-owned cars, and three 
maintain company cars but also 
make allowances for salesmen- 
owned cars, T. E. Moser, president 
of the agency, explained. 

With the seventeen manufactur- 
ers with salesmen-owned cars, it 
was found that the mileage allow- 
ances vaty widely—one allowing 
four cents a mile; one four and 
one-half and six cents, four five 
cents (one of these allowing five 
cents for men, six cents for man- 
agers), two six cents a mile; four 
seven (one of these seven in the 
east, six on the Pacific Coast) ; one 
eight for the first 500 miles a month, 
four thereafter, or eight for the first 
400 miles, and five thereafter dur- 
ing a week with a maximum of 700 
miles a week. Three are “indefinite.” 

Of the seventeen, Mr. Moser 
continued, five have reduced al- 
lowances in the last year—one 20 
per cent, one from six to four and 
one-half cents, one from seven to ; 
five and one from eight to six, one » 
from ten and five to eight and four. 
In addition four are “considering re- 
ductions.” 

“The sales force, heretofore an ave- 
nue for so much waste (compared with 
factory operation), is apparently com- 
ing more and more under the micro- 
scope of cost finding and waste elimi- 
nation,” Mr. Moser explained. ‘‘Auto 
mileage allowance appears to be one 
avenue for extravagance. 

“It appears that the average com- 
pany exercises relatively little control 
over this cost, simply making a flat 
mileage allowance with little detailed 
method for checking actual costs or 
actual mileage covered on company 
business. Even where an excellent con- 


trol system is employed, opportunity 
for waste remains. For example, a 


company checks, on a salesman’s ex- 
pense account, the mileage claimed 
against road maps only to find invari- 


It costs salesmen less to run their cars this 


year, a recent survey shows. 


ably when mileage is more than that 
shown on the map the salesman claims 
extensive detours caused the extra 
mileage. 

“One company allows mileage only 
from trading center to trading center; 
nothing within town or city limits 
(seeking to discourage use of cars for 
making multiple calls in a city). 

“Another now owning its own cars 
has found company ownership less ex- 
pensive. 

“A third has found auto use even 
for long jumps better business than 
railroad travel in spite of increased ex- 
pense of the auto 

“One reports an allowance of seven 
cent a mile, handled thus: allowing 
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three and one-half cents a mile cash 

expenses and crediting the men’s ac- 

counts with three and one-half cents 

a mile which is withheld until the 

salesman needs a new car, when the 
cash is turned over to him in a 
lump sum. The theory presumably 
is that the mileage allowance in- 
cludes depreciation. If the total is 
given the salesman monthly he 
would not put aside an amount for 
depreciation so that when in nee 
of a new car he would be compelk 
to find the cash or buy on the ? 
stallment plan, paying high inte 
est rate. (This plan sounds so lop 
cal it is a wonder it is not mo: 
common. ) 

‘The same company maintains , 
contingent liability policy agaij 
entanglements in a suit due to ac 
dent. 

“The cost estimate figured for 
depreciation is invariably based on 
25 per cent a year. 

“One company attempts to vary 
its allowance with conditions in 
each man’s territory, being guided 
by type of country, condition of 
roads, etc. 

“A large company operating a 
fleet of 900 of its own cars and 
using a detailed cost-control system 
reports that the cost of 600 one- 
half ton light delivery wagons and 
300 coupes five years ago was .081 
per mile; last year only .067. This 
includes all operating and mainte- 
nance charges and depreciation at 
25 per cent a year. The 300 coupes 
last year covered 6,000,000 miles 

at a total cost of .054 per mile. The 
manager in charge states that im- 
proved tires and road conditions have 
resulted in getting about three times 
the mileage of six or eight years ago. 
“Another company keeping accurate 
costs of its own cars gives these in- 
teresting facts: Their operating cost 
a mile last year averaged .04 and total 
cost .058—this year the operating cost 
averages .028 and the total .047. 
“The National Automobile Cham- 
ber of Commerce refers to a survey by 
Professors Agg and Carter of lowa 
State College of several years ago 
showing average operating costs for 
four- and six-cylinder cars then ranged 
from 6.2 cents to 9.45 cents per mile.” 
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10,000 Women “Design” 
New Bussman Lights; 
Store Buyers Help 


Sr. Louis—First-hand criticisms from 
1,000 women by door-to-door inquiry 
in various cities of Missouri, Illinois 
and Indiana, and suggestions from 
9,000 others at department stores in 
seven large cities, have been followed 
by Bussman Manufacturing Company 
here in designing two new types of 
Buss lights. 

The ‘‘slenderizing’” trend among 
women is reflected in the new lights, 
explained Harry T. Bussman, vice- 
president. “The lights have been 
heightened, extending their utilitarian 
value, and the brass shades deepened 
and widened—at the suggestion of 30 
per cent of the women—so that they 
now completely hide the bulbs. 

“A year was devoted to obtaining the 
suggestions before the new models 
were put on the market,’* Mr. Buss- 
man continued. ‘The two men who 
conducted our door-of-door survey 
called on about twelve women in each 
of the smaller towns and between 
forty and fifty in the cities. Families 
of small, moderate and sizable incomes 
were included in the survey, but ques- 
tionnaires were not submitted in 
homes of either extreme wealth or 
poverty. 

“After compiling results, department 
store and gift shop buyers throughout 
the country were consulted for addi- 
tional suggestions. Several models 
were then produced so that tests 
might be made in fifteen department 
stores. 

“Results of the test conducted in the 
Stix, Baer & Fuller Dry Goods Com- 
pany in St. Louis are typical. Al- 
though the new model Buss lights at 
$3.50 were placed alongside five other 
models at $3.00 and $2.00, 58 per 
cent of the lights sold during the week 
were of the new type. The new 
models were displayed in English and 
statuary bronze, orchid, green and 
peach, but since the majority of the 
sales were for lights of bronze and 
pastel green, it was decided to pro- 
duce only those two colors.” 


Campbell Soup to Launch 


Low-Price Tomato Juice 
CAMDEN, N. J.—Tomato juice, to re- 
tail at three cans for twenty-five cents, 
will be placed on the market soon, 
with the aid of a sales and advertising 
campaign, by Campbell Soup Com- 
pany here, 

The new product has already been 
stocked by A & P and other grocery 


chains. 


E. Paul du Pont, president of the Indian Motocycle Company, Springfield, 
Massachusetts, tries out his product with L. F. Hosley, general manager. of 
the company, and Felix du Pont, Jr., standing by. 


Surveys Seek to Reduce 
Textile Sales Waste 


New YorK—The first of a series of 
studies of wastes in the distribution 
of textile commodities was announced 
this week by the Textile Foundation, 
New York. It will involve the 
woolen and worsted industry and will 
be conducted by Paul T. Cherington, 
research counselor, who is also 
affiliated with the J. Walter Thomp- 
son Company. 

The foundation was organized about 
a year ago to conduct economic and 
scientific research in these industries. 


Willys-Overland Appoints 


Beardsley Sales Manager 
TOLEDO—N. A. Beardsley, with Wil- 
lys-Overland, Inc., in various mana- 
gerial and sales capacities since 1915, 
has been appointed general sales man- 
ager under Harry B. Harper, who was 
recently made vice-president in charge 
of sales. 

P. C. Gartley, former sales manager, 
has organized P. C. Gartley, Inc., to 
distribute Willys-Knight motor cars 
and trucks in the Chicago area. 


Joins International 16 mm. 


New YorK—George Hoppert, advertising 
manager of Pacent Electric Company, has 
become vice-president of International 16 
mm. Pictures, Inc., recently formed at 630 
Ninth Avenue here to market films for 
home showings. Rudolf Mayer, brother 
of Louis B. Mayer, of Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer, Inc., is president. 


SHREVEPORT—J. A. Welch, formerly Ar- 
kansas division manager of the Louisiana 
Oil Refining Corporation, has become retail 
sales manager. 


Kip Urges Consumers 
to Assist Retailers 
End Price-Cutting 


Los ANGELES—"If you paid less than 
fifty cents for this tube of Pyrol, the 
druggist from whom you bought it 
sacrificed to you some of the fair profit 
to which he is honestly entitled,” Leo 
McCusker, president of Kip Corpora- 
tion here, points out in a message to 
consumers on a handbill wrapped 
around each tube of his company’s 
Pyrol, a relief for burns. 
“Twenty-eight cents out of every dol- 
lar which goes through your druggist’s 
cash register is paid right out by him 
for clerk hire, rent, light, heat, insur- 
ance, taxes, etc.,”’ Mr. McCusker con- 
tinues. “If he pays sixty-six cents for 
an article which he sells for $1.00 
(and that is about what he has to pay) 
his gross profit is thirty-four cents, out 
of which must come the unescapable 
twenty-eight cents for overhead. That 
leaves him with the scant profit of six 
cents on a one dollar sale.” 

A letter urging druggists to “get a 
good profit on Pyrol’” is also being 
sent to the 30,000 stores which handle 
this product. 

The copy for both was written by Mr. 
McCusker, former advertising agency 
man with Williams & Cunnyngham 
and Erwin, Wasey & Company. 


Gardner Agency Expands 

New YorK—Gardner Advertising Com- 
pany, St. Louis and New York, and Bots- 
ford-Constantine Company, Portland, Seat- 
tle, San Francisco and Los Angeles, have 
become affiliated to offer more complete 
nation-wide service to their respective cli- 
ents. 
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Philco to Invade Britain 
with Special Radio Set 
under Carleton Dyer 


LONDON—Philco, Philadelphia radio 
manufacturer, has organized the Phil- 
co Radio & Television Corporation of 
Great Britain, Ltd., and will soon in- 
troduce a special five-tube set here, J. 
M. Skinner, president, has just an- 
nounced following an extensive en- 
gineering and market survey of the 
United Kingdom. 

Carleton L. Dyer, for the last three 
years production and account execu- 
tive with Erwin, Wasey & Company, 
has been appointed managing director 
of the new corporation. Mr. Dyer 
has already sailed from New York to 
complete the organization. 

Referring to reports that American 
radio manufacturers intend to dump 
their surplus production on the British 
market, Mr. Skinner said: “Philco has 
never dumped, nor does it now 
contemplate dumping. We owe our 
position in the industry to a good 
product, competitively priced; to a 
production schedule which follows the 
demand; and a determined stand 
against price-cutting,  overstocking 
dealers and in any manner pushing the 
trade or the consumer beyond their 
financial or physical capacity.” 

At first the new sets will be manufac- 
tured at Philadelphia and imported 
into England. If they prove popular, 
however, it is planned to establish a 
factory in England as has recently been 
done in Canada. 

British tubes will be used as soon as 
British tube manufacturers are in a 
position to produce them to the 
Philco specification. 

The radios will probably be on the 
market in time for the Radio Exhibi- 
tion in September. Erwin, Wasey & 
Company Ltd. is preparing an adver- 
tising campaign for them. 

Thirty years old, Mr. Dyer has been 
engaged in advertising and publishing 
since 1918. He has been advertising 
manager of Imperial Oil, Ltd., Cana- 
dian subsidiary of the Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey, and adver- 
tising manager for the entire British 
Empire and the Far East for the Ford 
Motor Company. 


Plan National Pear Drive 


PORTLAND, ORE.—The Oregon-Washing- 
ton Pear Bureau, sponsored by the Pacific 
Pear Growers’ Council, will inaugurate 
soon a nation-wide advertising campaign 
under the direction of the Izzard Company, 
Seattle agency. David H. Rosenberg, 
Medford, Oregon, is president of the bu- 
reau. The advertising plans are similar 
to those of the Washington Boxed Apple 
Bureau, also handled by that agency. 


Carleton L. Dyer 


Ironer Manufacturers 
Join to Demonstrate 


“Ease of Operation” 


OAKLAND, CALIF.—An Electric Iron- 
ing Machine Bureau has been formed 
by five firms of the San Francisco 
area to conduct an educational cam- 
paign, through newspapers and other 
media, to convince women that electric 
ironing machines do not require ex- 
pert skill to operate. 

The preliminary four-week test cam- 
paign begins in Oakland newspapers 
at once, under Tomaschke-Elliott, Inc., 
local agency. “Effortless Ironing’ 
has been adopted as the slogan. 
Women will be asked to come in and 
iron One garment or towel on an elec- 
tric ironing machine—and as a little 
token of appreciation for doing so, 
they will each receive a fine towel free 
of charge. 

The campaign is in charge of F. S. 
Fenton, Jr., divisional sales manager, 
Syracuse Washing Machine Corpora- 
tion. 


Dwight Armstrong Named 
Cork Company Director 


LANCASTER, Pa.—Dwight L. Arm- 
strong, vice-president in charge of 
sales of Armstrong Cork Company, 
has been elected a director to succeed 
his father, Charles D. Armstrong, who 
has resigned as chairman of the board 
because of ill health. The office of 
chairman will not be filled. 

H. M. Clarke, vice-president in charge 
of production, has been chosen a 
director to take the place of the late 
William H. Larmier, treasurer. 


Plymouth Gains on Ford 
and Chevrolet; Breaks 
Distance Record Too 


Detroit — “Cross-Continent Record 
Shattered by New Plymouth.” 
Although the record, announced in 
full-page space in newspapers August 
31, applied to the speed of the 
Plymouth in traveling from San Fran- 
cisco to New York and return—6,287 
miles—in 132 hours and nine minutes, 
the new car, introduced in July, is also 
beginning to give Ford and Chevrolet 
a “race’’ in the low-priced car group. 
In certain sections, such as Wayne 
County, Michigan (Detroit), Plym- 
outh actually led the two older 
cars in sales in July. Nationally, in 
July, Chevrolet was first with 58,592, 
Ford second, 50,361, and Plymouth 
third, 14,599. Plymouth’s volume, 
however, was about seven times its 
average for earlier months of this 
year. 

Meanwhile, Chevrolet’s production in 
August was 54,958, a decrease from 
July, although 3,366 more than 
August, 1930. Ford and Plymouth 
figures for August are not yet avail- 
able—although Ford, due to a ‘‘vaca- 
tion” of several weeks, which is now 
ending, is known to have slumped, 
while Plymouth sales are still “‘exceed- 
ing expectations,” according to Walter 
P. Chrysler. 

Plymouth is a division of Chrysler 
Motors, and is sold by Chrysler, 
Dodge and De Soto dealers. 

Both Chevrolet and Plymouth en- 
deavored to capitalize last month on 
Ford’s vacation—Chevrolet by empha- 
sizing in an intensive advertising cam- 
paign the “superior” riding qualities 
of six-cylinder cars. (Plymouth and 
Ford are “‘fours.’) Chevrolet dealers, 
on the other hand, are said to have 
been given instructions to “‘lose no 
sales to Plymouth”—whatever the 
ptice or other concession they might 
have to make. 

Ford is resuming production not on 
a new model but on an improved 
Model A. The new Ford car is ex- 
pected after the turn of the year. 
Plymouth’s cross-continent record, in- 
cidentally, was established not by 4 
professional race driver but by 2 
Chrysler Motors salesman of San 
Francisco—L. B. Miller, fifty-seven 
years old. Mr. Miller was accom- 
panied by a relief driver. 


Navy Buys Cycol 

SAN FRANCIsco—For the second successive 
year the Associated Oil Company has been 
awarded the lubrication contract for the 
Pacific fleet of the United States Navy. 
Nearly a million gallons of Associate 
Cycol are involved. 
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And Now a 


ollege of Tlenenahion 
for the Farm Woman 


TARTING in October, Capper’s Farmer will offer to 

every one of its women readers a course in food 
pteparation and homemaking under the direction of a 
group of well-known specialists. 


The course will cover every phase of cooking and home 
economics. It will consist of regular monthly assign- 
ments, questions, exercises. Like a real college course, 
it will last nine months. Diplomas will be given in 
June. The whole course, however, will be conducted 
in the home. The kitchen and the home is the class 
room. The class work, the preparation of the family 
meals and the running of the house. 


The faculty for the first month will include Mrs. Julia 
Kiene, Women’s Editor of Capper’s Farmer, as Dean; 
Nell B. Nichols, Consulting Expert; Ruth Atwater, 
National Canners Association; and Ruth O. Kumke, 
Standard Textile Products Company—all experts in their 
particular lines. 


Four lessons: will be given each month in Capper’s Far- 
met occupying two full pages of space. This is the first 
Course of its kind ever offered the farm woman by any 
Magazine. It’s an important step forward, but typical 
of Capper’s Farmer’s editorial alertness. A brand new 
°pportunity for farm women. 


The space devoted to this College of Homemaking is in 
addition to the regular departments which have made 
Capper’s Farmer the outstanding favorite of Midwestern 
farm families. Capper’s Farmer will carry this new 
College Course into close to a million farm homes every 
month. Thousands and thousands of intelligent farm 
women will learn first hand more about national food 
products. Lessons about stoves, refrigerators, cooking 
utensils, electrical equipment and kitchen decoration 
will be in the curriculum. Instructors in this College 
of Homemaking will include nationally known home 
economic specialists from well-known firms and college 
extension leaders. 


ARTHUR CAPPER, Publisher 


TOPEKA, KANSAS 
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The new portable RCA Photophone unit can be carried in the rumble-seat 
of a salesman’s car. 


Portable Talkie Device 
Introduced by RCA 


in National Drive 


New YorK—A portable and inex- 
pensive talkie machine, for sales dem- 
onstrations, dealer meetings and 
other non-theatrical purposes, has just 
been announced by RCA-Photophone, 
Inc., New York, and will be adver- 
tised in a national campaign in busi- 
ness publications and direct mail, be- 
ginning this month. 

Costing only $1,000 and the four 
cases of the complete equipment 
weighing only 190 pounds, the 35 
mm. film with sound-on-film operates 
on any light socket. 

A dealer organization is being de- 
veloped by J. M. Rafferty, assistant 
sales manager of the corporation. 
Service will be available from dealers 
and from the corporation’s chain of 
200 theatre service stations throughout 
the country. 

The machine is the result of two 
years of work in the laboratories of 
the Radio Corporation of America, 
General Electric Company and West- 
inghouse. 


Restrict Prune Shipments 


WALLA WALLA, WaAsSH.—Following the 
example of the governors of Oklahoma and 
Texas in the oil industry, the Walla Walla 
Valley Italian Prune Growers have estab- 
lished a shipment quota to prevent glutting 
of the market for fresh prunes. Only 
forty cars a day are permitted to leave the 
valley. This number will be increased to 
seventy when demand has been more fully 
developed. 


Birdseye Foods in New York | 


New YorK—Quick-frozen food products 
of the Birdseye Packing Company and af- 
filiated products have just made their debut 
in New York at the John Wanamaker 
store. The products have been sold in 
various New England cities for the last 
year. 


National Salesmen’s Club 
Will Aid Men and Firms 


New YorK—"'To bring about a closer 
relationship between the business ex- 
ecutive and the salesman, and to assist 
both the firm in locating the right 
men for their propositions, and the 
salesman in securing the connection 
for which he is best suited,” the Sales- 
men’s Club of America, Inc., has 
been established with executive offices 
at the Hotel Lincoln here. 

The club also is endeavoring to aid 
in the movement to “put more sales- 
men on the road.” 

Among its facilities are included: a 
library, sample rooms, public steno- 
graphic service, American and foreign 
travel bureau and conference room. It 
receives and forwards mail to its 
members. 


Westinghouse Forms Unit 


for Diversified Products 


East PITTSBURGH — A _ diversified 
products sales department has been 
organized by Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company to supervise 
the marketing of all equipment not 
specifically aligned with the trans- 
portation, central station and indus- 
trial fields. A. C Streamer, for some 
years assistant director of sales, has 
become sales manager of the depart- 
ment. 

The lines under the department in- 
clude interior and exterior lighting 
products, micarta, insulating materials, 
gearing products, commercial cooking 
units and broadcasting and radio ma- 
terial, other than domestic receivers 
and primarily referred to as radio 
equipment sold to the government. 


New YorkK—Remington Arms Company 
has sold its cash register business, the 
plant excepted, to National Cash Register 
Company, Dayton. 


““Sea-Going Exposition” 
Coming Here to Sell 
British Products 


LONDON—To capitalize on the good- 
will created by the recent visit of the 
English royal princes to the South 
American republics and by the hold- 
ing of the British Empire Trade Ex. 
hibition in Buenos Aires, a smaller 
edition of the British Industries Fair 
is being prepared aboard the steamship 
British Exhibitor, which will sail from 
London November 1. 

The itinerary includes the Panama 
Canal, the west coast of North Amer- 
ica to Vancouver, back down the west 
coast of South America, through the 
Straits of Magellan, up the east coast 
to the West Indies. United States 
ports to be visited are San Francisco, 
Seattle and New Orleans. 

The exhibits will represent the scope 
of British industry: agricultural ma- 
chinery, motor vehicles, airplanes, 
textiles, | pharmaceutical products, 
hardware, cutlery, glassware, leather, 
furniture, sports goods, hospital 
equipment and scientific instruments, 
wireless supplies, foods, wines, spirits, 
marine equipment and others. 

Some exhibitors will send their own 
representatives; for others will be 
available the services of thirty or forty 
specially selected salesmen with ex- 
perience in the markets to be visited 
and knowledge of Spanish and Por- 
tuguese. Before sailing these salesmen 
will visit the headquarters of ex- 
hibitors to receive instruction in the 
technical and selling points of the 
products to be shown. 

In each port of call a land office will 
be established from which all com- 
mercial interests will be advised of 
the ship’s arrival, which will contact 
exhibitors’ customers in advance, 4s- 
sist the salesmen and exhibitors’ rep- 
resentatives while the ship is in pott, 
and remain after the ship’s departure 
to insure continuity of effort. 

The ship will be equipped with tele- 
phone service, to be connected with 
the land lines in the ports. There 
will be a special cinema theatre where 
films of both exhibitors and non-ex- 
hibitors will be shown. 

Overseas officers of the British De 
partment of Overseas Trade have been 
instructed to lend their assistance. 
The company offers to carry out spe- 
cial market surveys, to select suitable 
agents and through its salesmen to 
secure orders on a commission basis 
for exhibitors not sending their own 
representatives. 

Of the 365 days of the tour, 242 will 
be spent in port. 
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SHOE 


THE ADVERTISER 


Cambridge, Mass. 


THE PRODUCT 
DAREX SOLES 


THE AGENCY 


Boston, Mass. 


THE PUBLICATION 


THE PURPOSE as stated by the AGENCY— 


“the function of this Style Portfolio is to convinc- 
ingly demonstrate to the retailer the amazing 
success of Darex Soles; that they are an eminently 
desirable feature in certain types of footwear; that 
leading manufacturers use and endorse them; to 
reiterate the features and merits of Darex Soles; 
and to serve as a merchant’s guide in selecting 


desirable styles for fall and winter selling. 

“After comparison of the Recorder’s effectiveness 
with that of other media of approximately the same 
cost, we are convinced that the most complete, 
effective, and economical way of placing this Port- 
folio before the entire shoe industry is in the form 
of a thirty-two page insert in your publication.” 


THE ADVERTISER says — 


“We discovered, however, that the cost of mailing 
this Portfolio probably would be considerably 
greater than the cost of running thirty-two pages 
in the Recorder. 

“Then, too, we realized from a past analysis made 
for us by Badger and Browning that your publica- 


tion covers not only the whole retail trade, but 
also the manufacturers, and that we certainly 
would get far greater distribution through using 
the Recorder than we could ever hope for through 
the use of private mailing lists.” 


WHEN the Advertiser and the Agency agree that the Boot and Shoe 
Recorder is the most economical and most effective medium for covering 
the shoe industry —and back their opinion with thirty-two page inserts 
—no more conclusive evidence of leadership can be presented. 


we’. BOOT ann SHOE RECORDER = 
CHI A PUBLICATION OF UNITED BUSINESS PUBLISHERS INC. ROCHESTER 
CAGO =—- TWO THIRTY-NINE WEST THIRTY NINTH STREET - NEW YORK CINCINNATI 


RECORDER 


DEWEY & ALMY CHEMICAL CO. 


BADGER and BROWNING, INC. 


BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER 
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. Kelsey Advertising has been formed 
under the direction of C. TyLER KELSEY 
at 6 West Forty-sixth Street, New York. 
Mr. Kelsey, at one time with Edwin Bird 
Wilson, Inc., later became vice-president 
of Griffin, Johnson & Mann., Inc. More 
recently he has been a partner of Conklin 
Mann, Inc., the successor agency. 


bn sd Julius-Glidden-Chase & Hooker, 
merchandising and advertising counsel, has 
been formed at 180 North Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago. ELMER A. JULIUS was pre- 
viously managing vice-president of J. W. 
Butler Paper Company, and H. Coy Gip- 
DEN, executive vice-president, HENRY C. 
CHASE, vice-president and Harry A. 
Hooker, secretary of the Chicago adver- 
tising agency of Hurja, Chase & Hooker. 


RossiTER Hoxsrook, for thirteen 
years manager of the New York office of 
Nelson Chesman & Company, St. Louis, 
and for the last three years head of the 
department of advertising at the College of 
the City of New York, has become an ex- 
ecutive with Lyman Irish & Company, New 
York agency. 


. . « W. Z. Nose has returned to 
Charles H. Touzalin Agency, Chicago, 
after four years’ absence. 


tos FRANK SMITH is now with Gen- 
eral Foods Corporation, New York, in the 
corporate advertising and publicity depart- 
ment. Formerly he was with Lennen & 
Mitchell, Inc., New York, and Homer 
McKee Company, Indianapolis. 


: STANLEY A. HEDBERG, ex-news- 
paperman and more recently engaged in 
aircraft advertising and publicity, has been 
named director of publicity for Hudson 
Motor Car Company, Detroit, working 
under the supervision of WiLuIAM A. 
JAMES, assistant sales manager, who has 
also assumed the positions of advertising 
manager and director of sales promotion. 
Mr. Hedberg is a former editor of the As- 
sociated Press Photo Service. 


Ais Doremus & Company has moved 
its headquarters to 43 Broad Street, New 
York. 


. . . E. M. NOoLen, who has been 
director of the Inter-Ocean Syndicate, is 
now executive director of Hayes, Loeb & 
Company, Chicago public relations counsel. 
Epwarp C. Derr, former manager of the 
central division of the United Press and 
recently editor-in-chief of the Inter-Ocean 
Syndicate, has joined the editorial staff of 
this organization. 


— J. CLARKE McMICHAEL has been 
appointed a vice-president and director of 
Charles C. Green Advertising Agency, 
New York. * At one time he was vice- 
president in charge of the New York of- 
fice of N. W. Ayer & Son and an executive 
with the former Frank Seaman agency 
there. 


: Epwin S. MarsTOoN has resigned 
as advertising manager of B. Altman & 
Company, New York department store, to 
become associated with W. H. Hull & 
Company. The Hull agency will handle 
Altman's national advertising; the local 
will be placed direct. 


DMAA Meeting to Hear 
How Soap, Fish, Hotels 
Can Be Sold by Mail 


BUFFALO—'‘How to utilize advertis- 
ing to produce profitable returns in 
the face of generally adverse condi- 
tions’ will be discussed at the annual 
convention of the Direct Mail Ad- 
vertising Association in Buffalo Oc- 
tober 7-9. An Advertising Business 
Show also will be held. 

The 2,000 delegates are to hear Billy 
B. Van, former vaudeville actor and 
president of the Pine Tree Products 
Corporation (Pine Tree soap), dis- 
cuss “‘Selling Sunshine and Business’’; 
also an address on “The Key to Suc- 
cessful Direct Mail Advertising,” by 
J. A. Smith, Jr., of the Frank E. Davis 
Fish Company. Other speakers in- 
clude Ralph Hitz, managing director 
of the Hotel New Yorker, who will 
outline the methods by which this 
hotel reached a high rank in its highly 
competitive field, and Harold Potter, 
advertising manager of the Welch 
Grape Juice Company. 

Departmental sessions will be held on 
better letters, house organs and indus- 
trial advertising, and one will be de- 
voted to the winners of the “Direct 
Mail Leaders’ contest. 

Ivy L. Lee, public relations adviser to 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., several of 
the Standard Oil and other prominent 
American companies, will speak on 
“A Realistic View of Russia’ at the 
annual banquet in the Hotel Statler, 
October 8. 


Television Seeks Listing 
on the “Big Board” 


New YorK—In several ways 
television has begun to assume 
the status of an “industry.” 
The United States Radio & Tele- 
vision Corporation has applied 
for listing of its common shares 
on the New York Stock Ex- 
change. Previously they were 
listed on the Chicago Stock Ex- 
change and the New York Curb. 
Arrangements have been made 
for the mass-production of the 
British Baird Televisor for the 
American market. Sydney A. 
Moseley, a director of the Baird 
Television Company of London, 
and J. L. Baird, the inventor, 
are coming to the United States 
to supervise production and dis- 
tribution plans, and the product 
will be on the market by the 
end of this year. 


FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, 
Akron, to Sweeney & James, Cleveland, 
Effective September 15. 


VESTA CONSOLIDATED CORPORATION, Chi- 
cago, formed through merger of Vesta 
Battery Company, Chicago, and Consoli- 
dated Corporation, Philadelphia and Buf. 
falo, to Charles H. Touzalin Agency, 
Chicago. 


CERTIFOODS, INC., a new subsidiary of 
Maltine Company, New York, to manv- 
facture a line of sieved vegetables, to N, 
W. Ayer & Son, Inc., New York office. 


NORTHERN  CORRUGATING — COMPANY, 
Green Bay, Wisconsin, metal furniture and 
other metal products, to Klau-Van Pieter. 
som-Dunlap Associates, Inc., Milwaukee. 
Trade papers and general media. 


SEGAL SAFETY RAZOR CORPORATION, New 
York, division of Segal Lock & Hardware 
Company, Inc., Segal blades and Segal 
Uni-matic razors, to Lawrence Fertig Com- 
pany, Inc. 


A. SCHOENHUT COMPANY, Philadelphia, 
toys, games and novelties, to McLain Or- 
ganization, Inc., there. Newspaper cam- 
paign in metropolitan cities this winter. 


PHiLtip Morris & COMPANY, Ltp., New 
York, advertising for Unis cigarette, now 
being introduced in the south, to Biow 
Company, Inc., New York. 


WALTER FreD Hosiery MILLs, Nashville, 
Se-ling silk hosiery, to Homer McKee 
Company, Indianapolis. 


Dixor, Paris, La Velouty face cream 
and Iradium cleanser, to Armstrong, Gor- 
don & Hunter, New York. Newspapers 
and direct mail. 


Davis AIR FILTER COMPANY, New York, 
Stoppollen pollen filter, to Atherton & 
Currier there. 


Finds Many Food Firms 


Increasing Promotion 


New York—More than half of the 
sixty-one largest food manufacturing 
companies in the United States te- 
ported they have increased their €x 
penditures for advertising and_ sales 
promotion during 1931 in a survey 
conducted by the Associated Grocery 
Manufacturers of America, Clarence 
Francis, president of the association 
and vice-president of General Foods 
Corporation, announced this week. — 
Despite the depression, only five said 
they are spending less than in 1930. 
Expenditures of the rest were about 
the same. 

The survey, Mr. Francis added, shows 
that employment is almost normal to- 
day in this industry. 
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Vermont 


uilds the C\ountry’s Capitols 


IR every state in the Union you 
will find banks, 


monuments and public buildings con- 


office structures, 


structed wholly or in part of Ver- 
mont marble or Vermont granite. 
Over 60 per cent of all statuary 
marble and nearly 30 per cent of all 
building marble comes from Ver- 
mont; and over 33 1/3 per cent of 
all monumental and memorial gran- 
Here 


thousands of skilled workers receive 


ite is quarried in Vermont. 


high wages, meeting the constant 
and growing demands made upon 


these industries. Yet, despite their 


VERMONT 


RUTLAND 


BRATTLEBORO REFORMER 


Some Famous Buildings of 
Vermont Marble and 
Vermont Granite 


MARBLE 


State Capitol, Helena, Mont. 
State Capitol, Olympia, Wash. 
State Capitol, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Memorial Amphitheatre, Arlington, 


Va. 

Security Savings Bank, San Fran- 
cisco 

Royal Victoria Hospital, Montreal 

First Trust and Savings Bank, 
Chicago 

es Memorial, Washington, 


GRANITE 


Western Union Building, New York 

—— State Capitol, Madison, 
Ss. 

Bankers Trust Co., New York 

Post Office, Washington, D. C. 

City Hall, Chicago 

Post Office, Providence, R. I. 

State Library, Hartford, Conn. 

City Hall, Cleveland, Ohio 

Union Station, Washington, D. C. 


ALLIED 


HERALD 


BARRE TIMES 


important place in the nation’s busi- 
ness, Vermont’s granite and marble 
industries represent but a part of the 


state’s entire stone output. 


The thousands of employes in the 
marble, granite, slate, etc., industries 
and the other thousands dependent 
on their trade, are reached (as is all 
of the state’s population) by the six 
member papers of Vermont Allied 
Dailies. Through this publication 
group, the Vermont market is easily 
and economically reached by. scores 


of national advertisers. 


DAILIES 


ST. JOHNSBURY CALEDONIAN-RECORD 
BURLINGTON FREE PRESS 
BENNINGTON BANNER 
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Well, now that the suspense is over and ~ 


the worst is known, among the magazines 
that get the biggest sock in the eye from 
the Canadian tariff is Satevepost. Curtis 
has to pay five cents on each copy. sold 
at the newsstands, and it plans to absorb 
the shock, continuing to sell the Post at 
ten cents to Canadians. What the other 
large magazines in this maximum-taxed 
group plan to do in this situation has not 
yet been disclosed. They include the 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Woman’s Home 
Companion, Popular Mechanics, Literary 
Digest, Collier's, House and Garden and 
The House Beautiful. The tax is arrived 
at by the system (effective September 1) 
of exacting five cents on each magazine 
containing over 30 per cent advertising, 
two cents on each with 20 to 30 per cent 
advertising, and nothing on magazines con- 
taining less than 20 per cent advertising. 
Scribner's, Life and Redbook are among 
those in the two-cent group. At the mo- 
ment Liberty is immune. 

es * 
Somebody's going to fall into a lot of 
money pretty soon for finding the right 
title to displace Physical Culture. This, 
the Macfadden interests have decreed, 
smacks too much of biceps and vege- 
tarianism. The new name must more ac- 
curately mirror its new editorial occupation 
with matters of a more modern flavor— 
child welfare, beauty hygiene, fiction, etc. 
It's worth $10,000 to Macfadden’s to find 
the name that tells the story, plus the 
by-products that accrue from a contest. 

x x & 
The Metropolitan Home Journal, which 
makes its bow with the October issue, 
will sell for three cents. It has set a 
high mark for itself in aiming to be a 
custom-built medium for advertisers who 
want to cultivate the New York market as 
a single unit, if it seems desirable, without 
tilling the rest of the country. Heyworth 
Campbell's good offices in the way of art 
and organization have done things for such 
as Conde Nast, B. B. D. & O and Every- 
body's, and its editorial policy is in his 
hands. Some racy distillations from the 
pen of Ruth Cambridge will make a col- 
umn called “Going Broadway.” 

er ee 
Things are getting done in the Modern 
Magazines shop these days. For one 
thing, My Story will join Modern Screen 
and Modern Romances in’ Kresge, Kress 
and the American News Company stands 
in cities not covered by these chains, in 
January. For another the forced combina- 
tion basis on which Modern Magazines 
have been selling space is out, unless you 
voluntarily choose to save one-quarter of 
the single magazine cost through a com- 
bination deal. 

* * 8 
The latest news release from the Col-um- 
biah Broadcasting System (we get a_tre- 
mendous kick out of the way Frank 
Knight rolls the word under his tongue) 
tells us that advertisers broadcasting over 
their network will in the future have the 
advantage of having their programs heard 
in distant stations as clearly as if they 
were 1,000 miles nearer to Columbia's 
origination point in New York. American 


Telephone & Telegraph have been busy 
applying all their technical wisdom to the 


Columbia shops, and the result is a new 
cable insulated against unwelcome intru- 
sions like scratches and squawks. One of 
Columbia’s finest stations, WHK at Cleve- 
land, has some neat knick-knacks around 
the place. There’s a bunch of full-floating 
studios—that is, inner studios balanced on 
springs inside larger rooms—triple-glassed 
observation rooms, a dual purpose pipe 
organ, sound filtered and .conditioned air, 
a television studio and dynamic micro- 
phones. 
 . 
On Friday, September 11, President Hoover 
will press a button that will send the 
presses pulsating in the Boston Herald- 
Traveler's great new plant on Tremont 
Street. Its seven stories are completely 
electrified—melting the metal for the 
plates and the type, running the motors 
to drive the presses, drying the mats, 
operating the elevators, energizing the tele- 
phones and telegraphs, lighting, freshening 
the air, cooling the water and even drying 
hands. 
* oe * 

We just about got the news peeled off the 
presses that Frank T. Carroll pulled up 
stakes in Pittsburgh and went to the New 
York office of Scripps-Howard, and the 
dope drops in that he’s taken off again 
for points west. At the moment he’s the 


business manager of the Indianapolis 
News. Condolences to S-H, and con- 
gratulations to the New’s. 


x ox # 

Richard Dunne, of Standard Newspaper 
Data Form fame, has joined the New York 
staff of Gilman, Nicoll & Ruthman, pub- 
lishers’ representatives. He has just con- 
cluded a twenty-year connection with J. 
Walter Thompson. 
L. P. Scoville, president of Outdoor Adver- 
tising Agency of America, Inc., with offices 
in New York, Pittsburgh and Chicago, has 
started an advertising campaign in trade 
journals stressing the value of the outdoor 
medium. 

x * & 
Asa Blish, western manager of Liberty, 
announces that Jack Mulroy, formerly with 
the Chicago Tribune and the American 
Weekly, and Rex Gay, recently connected 
with Tower Magazines, have both joined 
the western staff of Liberty. 

x ok * 
The Los Angeles Times began publishing 
on September 3 a series of special 
issues tying up with the Los Angeles 
Fiesta celebration. Issues are enlarged 
as to size, enterprising as to features and 
no more expensive to advertisers than reg- 
ular issues. 
While we're gathered here, Frank H. Bell, 
advertising manager of the Pucifie Rural 
Press, rises to say a few words about Cali- 
fornia. ‘As one result of the fact that 
in 1929 California led all states in the 
total cash value of all crops and livestock 
products, merchandise sold by farmers, and 
was also first among states in the average 
value of crops and livestock products per 
farm with an average in excess of $5,000 
per farm, the Puacific Rural Press has 
topped the state and sectional farm papers 
in lineage carried for three of the six 
months.” Mr. Bell adds the comment that 
in view of the fact that the Press volun- 
tarily discontinued color inserts in 1931 
after having enjoyed 70.000 lines of busi- 
ness in this type of space in 1930, the 
record is especially creditable. 

x x x 
With fewer circumscribed and static audi- 
ence characteristics than perhaps any other 


advertising medium, the radio stations are 
hard put to it to place before the adver. 
tiser packaged proof of circulation, 
They're getting nearer to it all the time, 
however, and KDKA is the latest station 
to evolve a system of listener-count that 
approximates anything like an accurate 
figure. What’s more, they're willing for 
any other radio station to adopt their 
formula for determining its audience. Here 
it 48: 
1. Establish a “zone of primary influence.” 
(‘The district where signals of the station 
are sufficiently strong to draw consistent 
attention to the station.’’) 
2. Measure total population, percentage 
having radios (both obtainable from Fed- 
eral census) and number of listeners per 
radio. (“We know from more than a 
year of continuous research that 73 per 
cent of all radio sets are tuned in some 
time every day, and that the daily average 
number of listeners to each set is 3.1.”) 
“In applying this system to a definite area, 
the Wheeling, West Virginia, district has 
been selected with a population of 280,- 
000. The number of families as disclosed 
by the census is 62,300. Families with 
radio receivers number 23,051 or 37 per 
cent of the total. Sets tuned in daily are 
16,827. As there are 3.1 listeners per 
average set, the total daily average number 
in the Wheeling district audience is 52,- 
164. The same procedure likewise may be 
applied to any area or geographic sub- 
division.” 

* oe & 
The latest NBC Handy Leaflets contain 
some live information for advertisers. The 
most interesting sheet to us was the one 
showing a “tie-in” chart which illustrates 
the relative proportions in which NBC 
clients use each of twenty-four other types 
of advertising media to supplement and 
strengthen their radio broadcasting. 


New England Promotes Apples 


BosTON—New England Apples, Inc., has 
been organized to promote the $12,000,- 
000-a-year apple crop of the six states 
nationally in newspapers and over the 
radio. Radio programs have been planned 
covering a period of twenty-four weeks. 


Heads New White Division 


CLEVELAND—J. A. Kiggen, Jr., has been 
appointed sales manager of the newly 
formed coach division of the White Com- 
pany. Mr. Kiggen has been with the 
company for ten years, recently as New 
York state manager. 


RAVENNA, O.—E. T. Geddes has become 
advertising manager of the Byers Machine 
Company here. He has been with Paul 
Teas, Inc., Cleveland advertising agency. 


Do you want Census of Dis- 
tribution figures not only by 
states and counties, but by cities 
down to 1,000 population? If 
you do, write Sates MANAGE- 
MENT a letter and we will use it 
as evidence in Washington that 
these figures (giving number of 
stores, sales, etc., by classifica- 
tions of business) should be 
made available. (See page 345) 
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ie THE SWAN SONG OF THE BLUES 


We could quote all kinds of figures to show you 


“i that business is on the upgrade in the South. 

: But much more important than figures is the feel- 
, ing of optimism that pervades the whole section 
below the Mason-Dixon line. It’s a feeling that’s 
os apparent the moment you begin talking to a sales 
: ' or advertising manager, or even a credit manager. 
be 

ib The time was never more ripe for well-directed sales 
in effort. And you'll find the Abernethy-Turrentine 
- publications well able to work hand in hand with 
c your salesmen, peculiarly fitted—because of the 
nd acceptance accorded them—to lift a considerable 


burden off your salesmen’s shoulders. 
es Further information—either about the Southern 


ed market or any of the Abernethy-Turrentine publi- 
cations—is yours for the asking. 


| Abernethy-Turrentine Publishing Company, Inc. 


Mortgage Guarantee Bldg. Atlanta, Ga. 
ne 
a “ 
= ABERNETHY-TURRENTINE Southern Advertising & Publishing Southern Printer 
. PUBLICATIONS Pe Sout cating adtctaess agencies, thoughout the Soutien 


publishers, larger manufacturers, etc. 


‘J Monumental World 

es Southern Jeweler A National publication covering memorial 

If are dealers all over the United States. A fast 
Reaches in an intimate way leading retailers growing magazine, destined to dominate the 

E- and wholesalers in the South. field. 

it 

at Southern Stationer and Office Outfitter 


f Reaches stationers, department stores, and office 
) equipment stores. 


Each of Above Publications Is Oldest, Largest and Most Influential Magazine in Its Field in the South. 


favorable sign that deposits in New York State 

savings banks declined in July. Between then 
and October, 1930, the trend was all the other way, 
indicating that lack of confidence in the future was en- 
couraging abnormal hoarding. If the people are now 
generally disposed to curtail their unexpended surpluses 
by taking advantage of low prices to exchange more of 
their money for goods, it will not be long before visible 
evidence of betterment will become patent to all. . 
Earlier efforts to encourage immediate buying proved 
abortive in large measure because they were premature. 
The shock of disaster was too fresh in the public mind. 
There had been too much disposition in the beginning of 
our troubles two years ago to belittle the causes and con- 
sequences of the speculative crash and to abet fruitless 
efforts to stem the adverse tide. . . . Existing conditions 
are more propitious. It is fairly obvious that the causes 
of recession have spent their force or been extirpated. 


N O TIME FOR HOARDING NOW: It is a 


In these circumstances extreme prudence has ceased to be 
a virtue. It is now a vice harmful to those who practice 
it and injurious to industry. This was the burden of a 
message addressed the other day to textile operatives by 
the treasurer of the largest textile company in the world. 
A year or more ago he would have said nothing of the 
kind. Today he does not hesitate to tell the workmen 
that they have more to gain than to lose by spending 
their money freely. He knows that the economic soil has 
become fertile for the seeds of a Buy Now movement. 


ea = 


HE SWELLING CHORUS OF WISE COUN- 
OT =. Otto H. Kahn, the well-known banker 

whose interests are decidedly international in 
character, offers some suggestions for dealing with our 
difficulties. He puts first care of persons in unavoidable 
distress. Faith in America’s future, a stiff upper lip, 
avoidance of precipitate action and united leadership in 
the fields of politics, business, agriculture, labor and eco- 
nomic science looking to coordinated planning rank high 
in his general advice. Specifically he would: modify 
the Clayton Act so as to allow freedom in business de- 
velopment without lessening the safeguards of sound 
competition; liberalize prohibition legislation pending a 
vote on repeal of the amendment; help the farmer if 
there is any legitimate way of doing so; practice rigorous 
economy in government expenditures; maintain taxation 
on the basis of ability to pay without taking away incentive 
to useful effort; authorize more adequate compensation for 


the railroads; cooperate with the rest of the world in 
economic and other non-political affairs; and provide 
banking encouragement for justified credit needs. 

There is nothing strikingly original in Mr. Kahn’s recom- 
mendations. Most men who are qualified to express 
Opinions on the subject agree in the main with what he 
says. The case is one, however, which calls for iteration 
and reiteration. It is in this way that public opinion is 
concentrated behind wise measures. The swelling chorus 
of rational counsel will eventually inspire useful action. 
It should have the effect also of evoking qualities of 
leadership which will be required if the consummation 
most of us devoutly wish is to be fully attained. 


we ‘tres, 


the Census of Distribution indicate that total retail 

sales of food in 1929 reached a volume of more 
than $15,500,000,000—31 per cent of all retail sales. 
The regular food stores had a business of four and a 
quarter billion less than this amount. Other food outlets 
account for the difference. The automotive stores took in 
$9,546,897,913, general merchandising stores $7,140,515,- 
384; apparel stores $4,315,234,477, building and lumber 
stores $3,637,053,607 and furniture and household goods 
stores $2,286,007,972. These classifications com- 
prise about 80 per cent of all our trade. . . . In most of 
them operations have been gravely affected by the depres- 
sion, but it is noteworthy that the largest group—the food 
stores—have suffered relatively little. There is reason to 
believe, indeed, that, while dollar sales of food are less 
than they were two years ago, the total quantity disposed 
of now is considerably more than it was in 1929. . 
This is due in the main, of course, to the fact that we 
must eat whether we prosper or suffer reverses. It is to 
be borne in mind, however, that food tradesmen are un- 
remitting in their sales promotion efforts. Rain or shine, 
hard times or good times, they advertise freely. They 
know that people in great masses must somehow find the 
means to buy their stock of goods; and for this reason 
it might seem that they could afford to wait for cus- 
tomers. But they know also that in times like these they 
must keep their end up or lose business to more alert 
rivals. In this case competition is literally the life of 
trade. It keeps business active regardless of conditions. 
For obvious reasons, however, in the competition among 
industries, the food industry has a distinct advantage 
when dollars are scarce. For its supplies there must always 
be active demand. 


F< GETS THE LION’S SHARE: Returns from 


SAI 


A DOLLAR FOR DOLE- 
OR AN HOUR OF WORK? 


Which do you prefer to 
give? Which do you think 
Labor would prefer to have? 
@ It is more blessed, and 
better business, to give a 
man an hour of work than 
a dollar of dole. The former enriches the one 
who gives and the one who takes. The latter 
may impoverish both giver and taker for while 
one gets nothing for his money, the other may 
lose his self-respect. 

@ Labor does not want charity. All that it asks 
is work. Aad work is ours to give if we will. 
The very root of our unemployment problem 
runs down to the unemployed dollar—the dollar 
that is afraid to venture forthb—sometimes through 
fear of public opinion. 

@ Why not put the unemployed dollar to work? 
It will, in turn, put men to work. Why fear to 
buy more than the necessities of life because of 
what the butcher, the baker, the candlestick 


maker may think or say? 
@ To buy today is a patriotic duty, not unlike 


that of the days when we bought Liberty bonds 
and won a war. We now have another war to 


win—the war against unemployment and one 


ew 


that touches a great many more directly and 


more acutely than did the recent years of strife. 


@ No one today can claim a medal for wearing 
patches when he can afford a new replacement. 
There are slackers in peace as well as slackers 
in war. When the slacker dollar goes to work, 
men will go to work and not before. 


@ The employee should acclaim the employ- 
et who buys a new Cadillac, a Lincoln or a 
Packard. And the employer should just 
as surely commend the employee who buys a 
Plymouth, a Chevrolet or a Ford. And so on 
through the list of motor cars, each offering 
mort for the doflar than ever before. 


@ A dollar spent for 2 new motor car cases the 
labor tnd raw material situation In every State 
in the Union; for every one of the 48 is called 
upon for supplies and three out of four furnish 
finished or semi-finished parts. 

@ Few would hesitate to buy motor cars if all 
knew how country-wide the immediate effect 
would be. In 1930 the motor car ranked first 
in the consumption of steel bars and sheets, 
nickel and lead and used 51 to 82% of all the 
malleable iron, rubber, upholstery leather and 


plate-glass. It also used 18% of our hardwood 
lumber, 17% of our aluminum, nearly 16% of 
our steel, 15% of our copper, 14% of our tin, 
26% of all leather, 10% of our cotton (and 
cotton grows in 15 states) and large percent- 
ages of scores of other commodities including 
wool, curled hair, paints and lacquers, all requir. 
ing labor in their production. 

@ Hundreds of thousands have run their old 
cars a year or two longer than usual. Many of 
these thousands now hesitate to buy new cars 
for fear of being charged with flaunting their 
own prosperity or because of what others in 
business associations may think. In our own 
clientele we know that in 1930 some 
40% of those who should have bought te- 
placement Packards did not do so, keeping 
their old cars. 

@ I do not counsel you to buy « Packard, or 
any car, before you buy anything else. Ours 
is noe that selfish attitude. I do believe that the 
motor car dollar will go more places, more 
quickly, and affect more people for quick refief 
than any other dollar and that it can well 
become the “self starter” for betrer business 
and greater prosperity. 


Uflermacmty 


Preside - PACKARD MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
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(“With small men no great thing was ever accomplished,” wrote John Stuart Mill in his essay on 
“Liberty” three-quarters of a century ago. And Alvan Macauley, president of Packard Motor Car 
Company, developed this fundamental idea this week, in a full page advertisement in newspapers, 
appealing for less charity and more opportunity for American workers to work out their own—and 
the nation’s—salvation. 


BY JAMES TRUE 


Director, Washington Bureau 


WASHINGTON, D. C., September 2.—With government 
activities at the lowest ebb of the year, and with the be- 
ginning of a national political campaign, the outlook for 
business aid in the near future is not promising. Propa- 
ganda campaigns for and against proposed legislation are 
in the making; political fences are being strengthened 
within government departments, and the result will be 
confusing to business men in search of governmental help. 


Bitter Departmental Strife within the U. S. Employ- 
ment Service, resulting in the resignation, by request, of 
Francis I. Jones, director, indicates a condition that is 
prevalent in a number of government organizations. The 
condition is evidently caused by the fear of bureau chiefs 
and others in authority of offending the administration and 
of doing anything that may have an unfavorable political 
reaction. Charges of distortion of facts by government 
organizations ate not supported; but there is no doubt 
that the organizations are suppressing a great many facts 
that would be of aid to general business at this time. 


Delay in Publishing Reports is emphasized by the re- 
lease of “Costs, Markets and Methods in Grocery Retail- 
ing” by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
This is the eighth distribution cost study on the Louisville 
Survey, and it is about three years late. The most im- 
portant reports, from the manufacturer’s viewpoint, are 
yet to be published, and it has been impossible to discover 
any reason for the dilatory and inexcusable handling of the 
material, which rapidly decreases in value with time. Re- 
gardless of protests, delays of the kind are growing to be 
the rule, and the reason appears to be a fear on the part 
of scientifically trained minds in authority of making mis- 
takes and publishing facts that may cause adverse criticism. 

If the present report had been published two years ago 
it would have been of inestimable value to thousands of 
retail grocers. As it is, the economic condition which 
brought about the Louisville Survey is, partially at least, a 
matter of history. Retail grocers, at tremendous cost which 
the report would have tended to make unnecessary, have 
discovered ways and means to solve their problems, and 
the demand for the report consequently will be curtailed. 


Other Organizations Are as Negligent in releasing 
their published reports. Results of investigations on 
finance, shipping, agriculture and other subjects have been 
delayed in their publication to the point of nullifying 
their value. Recently a representative of large and im- 
portant interests complained that certain data, recently pub- 
lished, is all but worthless to his industry; whereas, if the 
information had been published within six months of the 
investigation reported, the material would have been worth 
several millions of dollars to the industry. 


The Remedy Is With Business Men and they can cor- 


rect this wasteful condition by demanding of the various 
government departments prompt publication of all reports. 
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Home Building Will Be Stimulated by the final meet- 
ing of the President’s Conference on Home Building and 
Home Ownership, some time this fall. For months thirty- 
one committees have been making a study of home con- 
struction and financing. After the reports of these com. 
mittees the conference undoubtedly will recommend a defi- 
nite campaign to improve the design, construction, financ- 
ing, landscaping and other factors of home construction. 
The investigation includes the laying out of subdivisions, 
spacing of lots and streets, and is intended to solve approx- 
imately 200 problems that now hamper the home builder 
and owner. 


Additional Revised Trade Practice Rules have been 
issued by the Federal Trade Commission for a number of 
industries, including those of cut nails, wire tacks, em- 
broidery, mill work, spices, bituminous coals, structural 
tiles and baby and doll carriages. In all industries, which 
have held Trade Practice Conferences, the trade commis- 
sion now draws a definite line between group one and 
group two rules. Rules in the first group cover only those 
practices which are unmistakably illegal. Group two rules 
have been modified rather drastically in their revision by 
the commission, so as to prevent their use in restricting 
or controlling competition. In an interview last Tuesday a 
Federal Trade commissioner emphasized that in approving 
group two rules the commission merely gave its moral sup- 
port to the introduction and stabilization of ethical business 
practices. He also pointed out that group two rules are to 
be considered only as identified with the industries undet 
conference, and that the condemning of certain practices in 
one industry does not mean that the practices necessarily 
are condemned in all industries. 


Why England Is Hard Up! Recently the British Manv- 
facturers’ Association explained the cause by the wide pub- 
lication of an advertisement of one of its members. This 
advertisement reads: ‘Because we rise from an American 
bed at 7 a. m., eat a breakfast of canned Yankee fruit, 
open an American door and hop into an American car, 
drive over American bitumen roads and incidently pull 
out that French pipe, stuff it with American tobacco and 
light it with a Swedish match. After using an American 
pencil, we turn to the American typewriter and shoot over 
a letter to Tooley Street informing them that we are not 
satisfied with the prices they are giving for our butter.’ 
There is more of this sort of thing, which is obviously 
addressed to farmers; but an unofficial investigation dis- 
closed that the manufacturer who originated the copy 1s 
a heavy buyer of American canvas, which indicates that 
the campaign is not having very profitable results. 


The Washington Bicentennial Celebrations, to b¢ 
held throughout next year, are having a stimulating effect 
on many lines of manufacturing business. Producers of 
calendars, models, souvenirs of all kinds, costumes and 
other goods, are reporting increasing sales to the Bicen- 
tennial Commission, operating under the direction of Rep- 
resentative Bloom of New York. The commission is lo- 
cated in the Washington Building and expects the pro- 
motional work it is doing to affect the design of many 
articles. 
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Rockefeller’s $250,000,000 
“Radio City” 

(Continued from page 350) 
—were put together in three ways. 
About nine-tenths of the total (460,- 
929 square feet) were acquired by 
Metropolitan Square Corporation, Mr. 
Rockefeller’s holding company, on a 
ninety-nine-year lease of property 
owned by Columbia University. A 
total of 41,583 square feet were 
bought outright, and 10,912 were 
leased from other owners. 

Although it is called a ‘‘Rocke- 
feller’ project, and Mr. Rockefeller 
and his aides took the initiative in it 
as a means of providing employment 
for a lot of people, and improving 
mid-town New York architecturally, 
and, incidentally, of making some 
money, he is not directly concerned 
with the financing of the buildings. 
The primary financing is being done 
by Todd, Robertson, Todd and Todd 
& Brown, with banks, insurance com- 
panies or whoever will loan them 
money on the proper terms. What- 
ever money the builders and managers 
cannet obtain from such sources, Mr. 
Rockefeller will provide. 

One of Mr. Rockefellet’s reasons 
for wishing to avoid placing too many 
contracts with ‘““Morgan’’ companies is 
that “Radio City’ will be directly in 
competition with the eighty-six-story 
Empire State Building (102 stories, 
counting the “mooring mast’), which 
was erected with money provided 
largely by Pierre S. du Pont and John 
J. Raskob of E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Company and General 
Motors Corporation, both “Morgan” 
companies. A number of subsidiaries 
of United States Steel and of the du 
Pont Company have been moved into 
the Empire State, which is said to be 
only about 35 per cent rented at this 
time. Curiously enough, the Radio 
Corporation, principal tenant of 
“Radio City,” is also partly of Mor- 
gan parentage, through the interest of 
the “Morgan” General Electric Com- 
pany in RCA. 

To fill “Radio City” and the Em- 
pire State Building, a lot of store and 
office tenants will be needed. Al- 
though “Radio City” has not yet 
started its campaign, the two will be 
competitive in these fields. 

The president of Metropolitan 
Square Corporation is of a somewhat 
different type than former Governor 
Alfred E, Smith, president of Empire 
State, Inc. He is Colonel Arthur 
Woods, one of Mr. Rockefeller’s 

right-hand men.” Colonel Woods 
Was chairman of President Hoover's 


Emergency Committee on Employ- 
ment last year. 


L.B. MURDOCK 
Assistant Sales 
Manager, 
Economy Engineer- 
ing Company, 


Chicago. 3 . s - 


mt 


“Each Autopoint 
a Personal Gift” 


Economy Engineering 
Company uses Autopoint 
Pencils to form lasting 


friendships 


ODERN business in its use 
of Autopoint Pencils has 
worked out a technique that should 
be noted by anyone seeking new 
ways to promote sales. 
Economy Engineering Company, 
manufacturers of portable lifters, 
stackers, tiering machines, and stor- 
age racks, offers these famous pencils 
to business associates at 
Christmas time and 
other seasons. In order 
to personalizethe gift, 
each Autopointisim- 
printednotonly with 
the firm name of 
the giver but with 
the recipient’s name also. 
Thus, in the words of L. B. 
Murdock, assistant sales manager, 
“our company’s name is kept hale 
our friends in such a way that they 
don’t forget whom thepencil is from. 
"We find our business associates 
appreciate Autopoints more than 


anything else,” Mr. Murdock fur- 


ther states, “because they are such 
useful gifts. They feel that these 
pencils are personal gifts and not 
just something free from a large 
organization.” 


Dozens of uses 


The many uses which American 
business makes of Autopoints are a 
tribute to the ingenuity of sales de- 
partments in cohhiaing good will 
among prospects and customers, as 
well as complete proof of the superi- 
ority of the Autopoint for ae 
tising purposes. 

We should like to tell you about 
these different uses and show you 
how your business, no matter what 
line you are in or where you are 
located, can use Autopoints to ad- 
vantage. Some firms use Auto- 
points as prizes,some to supplement 
the calls of salesmen, some as 
seasonable gifts. Our job is to de- 
termine how best Autopoint can 
serve you. 


A tested sales plan 
Without obligation, we'll gladly 


submit a plan to show you how we 
believe Autopoints can doa real job 
for you. This analysis of your busi- 
ness will cost you nothing and may 
result in important benefits to you. 
Please clip and fill in the coupon 
now, and mail it today. We prom- 
ise a prompt reply. 


3M 9-5-31 
AUTOPOINT COMPANY 
1801-31 Foster Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Without obligation, please send booklet, sales-building prop- 
osition, prices, etc., on imprinted Autopoint Pencils. 


Signed 


Business 


The “Better Pencil” 


2 Bakelite barrel, beautiful onyx-like, light- 


3 Perfect balance—not “top-heavy.” 
Autopoint Co., 1801 Foster Ave., Chicago 


Made of Bakelite 
3 Big Features 


Cannot “jam”—protected by patent. But 
one simple moving part. Nothing to go 
wrong. No repairs. 


weight material. 
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On the 


Air 
17 
Hours 


OTS 


WMAL | 


WASHINGTON'S 


Individual per capita wealth is ahead of 
the National average. 


WASHINGTON'S 


Spendable income is the second highest in 
America—$1,428 per capita. 


Fre- 
quency 


630 


Kilo- ~ 


y— 


Daily 


1% of illiterate population. 


WASHINGTON'S 


Buying public is the most intelligemt in 
America. Washington has less than 4 of 


cycles 


CAPITALIZE YOUR ADVERTISING 


Located in the capital of the Nation, Station WMAL is the Wash- 
ington station of the Columbia Broadcasting system. Equipped with 
Western Electric double turntables for spot broadcasting of tran- 


scription programs. 


“Broadcasting the better things in and for Washington” 


Those sprightly series 


Tip-Top Salesmen 
I Have Met 


and 


Epistles to the 
Advertisians 


are now each put up in book- 
let form, 4 x 8 inches in size, 
ready for mailing in standard 
envelopes. Single copies 25 
cents; in quantities of 50 or 
more at 20 cents a copy. 


Address 


Hotel 
mbassador 


The smart shops, the- 
atres, art center, busi- 
ness, financialand pro- 
fessional districts are 
reached quickly and 
conveniently from The 
Ambassador. It is inthe 
Social Center on one 
of the world’s most 


famous thoroughfares. 


Sales Management 
420 Lexington Avenue 
New York 


NEW YORK 


PARK AVENUE 
AT Sist STREET 


What Is a Sound 
Expansion Policy? 
(Continued from page 347) 


tain conditions, it is a good thing for 
a manufacturer to do part of his tre- 
tailing. In good markets, where it 
seems to be a hopeless task for him to 
get satisfactory distributors, the manv- 
facturer of a major line of merchan. 
dise, such as men’s clothing or paints, 
is justified in setting up his own re. 
tailing machinery. 

The maker of goods, about the re- 
tailing of which much remains to be 
known, may find it advisable to open 
a few laboratory stores. In these 
stores the merchandising of the prod- 
uct can be studied and the information 
thus gained can be passed on to the 
concern’s regular dealers. The foun- 
tain pen manufacturers—Waterman, 
Parker and Sheaffer—are successfully 
conducting stores of this kind. 

There is also a field for pace-setting 
stores, run by manufacturers. I regard 
the Gotham Hosiery Company stores 
as establishments of this type. They 
not only show the retailer how to mer- 
chandise Gotham goods, but they also 
set up a goal for him to shoot at. 

Generally speaking, though, there 
is no excuse for the manufacturer go- 
ing into retailing with the sole pur- 
pose of competing with his retail 
distributors. That is all right if he 
intends to distribute mainly through 
his own outlets, and is not anxious to 
retain the good-will of the dealer. If 
sales are only the indirect excuse for 
his venture into “own” retailing, the 
manufacturer should carefully explain 
his purpose to the trade and outline 
exactly how the trade will be benefited 
by whatever experience he gains in 
running his own stores. In_ other 
words, the trade’s approval, if not 
actual cooperation, should be won be- 
fore the manufacturer goes too far. 


(Previous articles in this series appeared 
February 8, February 22, March 15, April 
3, August 2, 1930, and January 10, 1931.) 


Profit Clinics 

(Continued from page 344) 
can be considered in the matter of 
arriving at a scientific price, for | 
have found that the majority of busi- 
nesses do not know how to price their 
goods. 

Then, also, “loss germs” can be 
isolated in a “profit clinic.” In other 
words, it can begin to consider what 
the elements are that cause losses, and 
as they are found out, it can do like 
the medical profession does with dis- 
ease getms—find “‘serums” for them, 
through a form of modern “‘variation 
accounting.” 
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The matter of incentives for sales- 
men, as well as for management, can 
be given attention, on the theory that 
if incentives are good for workers, 
they are good for foremen, salesmen 
and managers of a business. 

The matter of controlling the “un- 
controllables” is also a real subject for 
clinical investigation, as is the matter 
of developing ‘‘cost reduction possibil- 
ity curves” for all items of cost in a 
business, from which will come the 
consideration of “‘first things first.” 

A clinic can get into the “vitals” 
of a business and develop statistics 
which will be of the utmost help to 
a business, particularly the relation be- 
tween “fixed” and “‘variable’”’ costs. 

And there are many other pertinent 
things that can be considered for a 
profit clinic to study, among them 
“five-year planning,” which would 
mean much to any business. 

And you needn’t wait until the next 
paper comes out, either. You can 
begin today by calling a meeting of 
your pivotal people, reading this in- 
stalment, then have them think it over 
and report back, out of which will 
come—a profit clinic. 


These Figures Will Help 
You—Help Us Get Them 
(Continued from page 345) 


of all inquiries addressed to him, 
makes it look as if he is stalling and 
really proposes to defeat the wishes 
of the sales executives on whose in- 
telligent use of these facts so much 
of American prosperity depends. 

The majority of business men have 
been proceeding with their own sales 
analysis and other plans in the belief 
that complete retail breakdowns for all 
counties and cities down to those of 
1,000 population will be made avail- 
able. It is highly doubtful if this 
will be done. 

Therefore, SALES MANAGEMENT 
urges you, if you have not already 
done so, to write to the editors re- 
questing prompt release of the county 
figures, and the detailed breakdowns 
by all cities down to 1,000. 

Write today to 1. Your Con- 
gréssman, 2. to the census office at 
Washington, and 3. to SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT, sO we can use your letter 
to fight for you. 


GMC Changes Fokker Names 


New York—The name of the Fokker Air- 
craft Corporation, affiliated with General 
Aviation Corporation, aviation subsidiary 
of the General Motors Corporation, has 
been changed to General Aviation Manu- 
facturing Corporation. General Motors 


acquired a 40 per cent interest in Fokker 
two years ago—subsequently getting com- 
plete control. 


Direct Mail Advertising 


with minimum cost and delay 


oo MULTISTAMP is the perfect answer to the advertising 
man’s wish for quick action and small cost. With Multistamp 
you can turn out a thousand folders before a printer could set the 


type. . . . Print clear, snappy copies, reproducing typing, hand- 
writing and drawings at one impression if you choose. 


Multistamp stencils cost but a few cents. They may be filed and 
used again and again. Multistamp has no moving parts. There’s 
no type to set. Nothing to get out of order. Doesn’t have to be 
inked every time used. Every outfit guaranteed for five years. Prints 
on any grade of paper, or on cloth—any smooth surface. Mote 
than 300,000 Multistamps in use. Advertisers use Multistamp for 
questionnaires, instructions to publications, orders, direct advertis- 
ing, forms, maps, charts, etc. . 


There is a size Multistamp for every need. The largest outfit takes 
up less space than a typewriter, costs only $60.00 completely 
equipped. Does everything that big, expensive equipment can do 
and more, at a fraction of the cost. Amy one can use it. 


Write for complete information and samples of work. Sales and service 
stations in most principal cities. 


THE MULTISTAMP CO., Inc., 527 W. 20th St., Norfolk, Virginia 


S6o=, MULTISTAMP 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFFICE 
tie “eel The Print Shop / 


on Your desk 


/ 
If your product is bought by Youth S Golden 
girls—like the thousands of ° 
Anniversary 


‘teen age misses in the Girl 
Reserves—there is one sure 


way to reach them. The 50th Anniversary of the Girl Re- 
serves, 290,280 younger members of the Y. W. C. A., will 
be celebrated over the country in November, heralded by 
the October issue of the 
official magazine, The 
Womans Press. Closing 
date, September 12. Phone 
or write for information. 


The Womans Press 
Advertising Department 


600 Lexington Avenue 
Plaza 3—4700 New York City 
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+ -+ -+- OLtps Motor Works shipped 
2,400 cars in August, compared with 1,983 
cars in August, 1930. The company es- 
timates August retail deliveries exceeded 
factory shipments by 1,000 cars, showing 
an increase of 18 per cent over August, 
1930. 


+ -++ -+ THE LarGest SINGLE ORDER 
ever placed for radiators has been received 
by the American Radiator Company for 
the John D. Rockefeller, Jr., radio city 
construction project in New York. It calls 
for 20,000 cast-iron radiators for approxi- 
mately 660,000 square feet of radiation. 


-+- -+- + Crown CorK & SEAL COMPANY 
reports July sales the highest for any 
month in the history of the company, 


+ + -+ THE OPENING OF THE OYSTER 
SEASON, September 1, will provide employ- 
ment for about 40,000 men, according to 
William H. Raye, president of Bluepoints 
Company, Inc., subsidiary of General 
Foods Corporation. Since oysters are to 
be found along almost every coastal state 
in the country, many states will benefit 
in the reopening of the season. 


+ -+ -+ ALLEGHENY STEEL COMPANY, 
Brackenridge plant, placed six more melt- 
ing furnaces in operation this week. Only 
two have been operating for a period of 
several months. 


+ -++ + West ALBANY SHops of the 
New York Central Railroad will reopen 
September 8, recalling 1,700 employes. 
The shops have been closed since 
August 14. 


+ -+ + ELeEctric OuTPUT OF MIDDLE 
West UTILities in the first three weeks 
of August showed the widest margin of 
increase over a year ago thus far in 1931. 
In the week ended August 16, output in- 
crease was 8.1 per cent and in the week 
ended August 8, 7.6 per cent. 


+ + + 192,000,000 Fruit Jars shipped 
in one day is the new record recently 
established by the Ball Brothers factory of 
Muncie, Indiana. An unusually heavy fruit 
crop is responsible for the demand, making 
possible the largest shipments in recent 
years. 


+ -+ + For THE 
ENDED JULY 31, 1931, the American 
States Public Service Company earned 
$2.40 a share, a gain of 23.5 per cent 
over net for the preceding twelve months. 


TWELVE MONTHS 


+ + + Over 15,000 Workers HAVE 
BEEN RECALLED to the River Rouge Ford 
Motor Company plant. 


+ + + Net INCOME FOR CROWN ZEL- 
LERBACH CORPORATION for the three 
months ending July 31 was $1,276,559 
against $1,185,086 for the corresponding 
quarter last year, a gain of 7.7 per cent. 


+ + + Coca-Cota SALES are continu- 
ing their non-stop flight toward new highs. 
The company reported profit of $4,532,196 
for the quarter ended June 30, comparing 
with $2,902,801 in the preceding quarter 
and $4,332,656 a year ago. For the six 
months ended June 30 profit amounted to 
$7,434,997 against $7,181,812 a year ago. 


+ -+ + SERVEL, INC., reports that ship- 
ments in the New York metropolitan area 
during the first three-quarters of the com- 
pany year were more than double those for 
the corresponding period of the previous 
year. 


+ -+ -+ Orpers RECEIVED BY LUMBER 
MILLs during the week ended August 22 
were approximately 13 per cent above 
production, it is indicated in reports from 
824 leading hard and soft wood mills, to 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation 


+ + + THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN 
WASHING MACHINE MANUFACTURERS, ac- 
counting for more than 90 per cent of the 
total output, reports sales for the first 


half of 1931 of 341,025 machines as com- 
pared with 319,229 for the same 1930 
period. 


+ -+ + Gross RECEIPTS OF PARAMOUNT- 
PuBLIx chain theatres increased 18 per 
cent during the week ended August 15 
over the previous week. Warner Brothers 
gained 22 per cent and Fox 26 per cent, 


NBC Grows in Baltimore 


BALTIMORE—Station WFBR, owned and 
operated by the Baltimore Radio Show, 
Inc., has become a member of the Red 
network of National Broadcasting Com. 
pany. NBC associated stations through- 


out the country now number seventy-eight. 


Tagliabue Promotes Rucks 


New YorK—The C. J. Tagliabue Manu- 
facturing Company of Brooklyn, maker of 
instruments for recording and controlling 
temperature and pressure, has promoted 
A. F. Rucks to general sales manager. Mr, 
Rucks has been assistant to L. C. Irwin, 
vice-president. 


SOUTH BEND—Otis Lucas, member of the 
sales promotion department of the Stude- 
baker Corporation, has been appointed 
advertising manager. He succeeds the late 
M. F. Rigby. 


Personal Service and Supplies 


Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. No display 
Cash Basis Only. Remittance Must Accompany Order 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


The 


Gasoline Retailer 
54 West 74th Street 
25,264 New York City 


Gasoline Filling and Serv- 
ice Station Subscribers 


A New Opportunity for Capable 
Sales Representative 


The man we want is primarily a good 
salesman who has had a food merchandising 
background. 


We are marketing a unique and much 
needed merchandising service to the food 
industry, which has the unqualified approval 
of outstanding distributors and associations 
in the food field, and is now in use by 
some of the best organizations, 


This opening carries more than average 
earnings. Compensation is based on results 
obtained. The income possibilities are $10,- 
000.00 and over. 

State past connections, earning capacity, age 
and experience. All applications treated if 
strict confidence. 

A. T. FISCHER, President 
The Visual Training Corporation 


1747 Chester Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


IF YOU ARE OPEN TO OVERTURES FOR 
new connection and qualified for a salary between 
$2,500 and $25,000, your response to this announce 
ment is invited. The undersigned provides a 
thoroughly organized service of recognized standing 
and reputation through which preliminaries are 
negotiated confidentially for positions of the calibre 


indicated. The procedure is individualized to each 
client’s personal requirements, your identity covered 
and present position protected. Established twenty- 
one years. Send only name and address for details, 
R. W. Bixby, 


. Inc., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


118 Downtown Building, 


SALES PROMOTION 


$50 to $50,000 DAILY SALES SECURED FROM 
our clients. This distributor took on a new spe 
cialty, retailing at $60. His first purchase $12. We 
submitted a sales program capable of national ex- 
pansion. Within four years his sales were nation- 
wide, running to $100,000 monthly. 35. years 
salesmanship-in-print experience back of our cam- 
paigns. Submit sales problems for free diagnosis, 
10 years Sales Promotion Manager, Larkin Co. 
"e C. Johnson, 119 Woodbridge Ave., Buffalo, 


POSITION WANTED 


RADIO SHOWMAN AVAILABLE—Air show 
productions, management, and representative to ad- 
vertisers and clients on radio chain Broadcasting 
in New York. Ten years’ radio experience, includ- 
ing both New York Chains and two of the high- 
est powered radio stations in the United States. 
Director, air show construction, program building, 
talent assembling, announcer, etc., comprising 
thorough experience in modern radio showmanship. 
This man may also be available to any Radio Sta- 
tion. Address Box 316, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 
Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


SALESMAN — COMPILER—LAY- 

ears’ Automotive Equipment, Hard: 
ware and Mili Supply jobbing experience. Twelve 
years catalog department manager for large printef 
well known among catalog buyers everywhere. Ad 
dress Box I, SALES MANAGEMENT, 333 N. Michi 
gan Avenue, Chicago, III. 


CATALOG 


out man, 10 


TORONTO 
HAMILTON 
HALIFAX 
MONTREAL 
CONDON, Eng. 


